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WILDFLOWER. 



CHAPTER I. 



LOST PROPERTY. 



The " Up Train" had come in, the carriages 
had disgorged their occupants, and the broad 
stone causeway was alive with crowds of weary 
travellers, and sturdy blundering porters, and 
bustling railway guards. It was a cheerless 
winter's night. The guards were blue with 
cold, and those who had come up by the train 
were frosted like figures on a twelfth-cake — the 
carriage roofs were white with snow— the 
wheels were clogged with it — the window glass 
was hidden 'neath its mantle — and even the 
hissing engine, panting frightfully from its long 
long journey, was dotted here and there. From 
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the huge terminus, looking back upon the iron 
road, could be seen looming from the darkness 
the broken lines of whitened housetops, and a 
forest of distorted chimnies— the ghost of a 
great city — and across the grey density, into 
which the station lights were streaming, flick- 
ered the rapid, silent, falling flakes. 

The passengers hurried homewards; the last 
straggler^ muffled to the nose, made his hasty 
disappearance; the luggage melted imperceptibly 
away ; the guards began to vanish through 
doors continually on the swing ; and one man, 
in a black shiny cap, coat, and trousers, all very 
much peppered with snow, was briskly trotting 
by the side of the deserted train, diving his 
head into every compartment, dashing wildly a 
d^rk lantern in and out, and banging doors and 
twisting handles as only railway guards can 
bang and twist. He had nearly reached the end 
of the train, when, in one of the dark cavernous 
third-class carriages, he suddenly started, 
stopped in his dive, and, thrusting his dark 
lantern into the gloomy recess, with wild im- 
petuosity, gasped out " Hollo, here !" 

And well he might, for perched upon a back 
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seat was a little black heap of something, with 
a smaller black heap of something else in its 
lap, and two round bright black eyes were 
staring at the guard from under an indistin- 
guishable covering that might have been a black 
sack, or a black turban, or a black beaver bonnet, 
or even a black tea-board rather crumpled. 

"Hollo, here! Who are you? Come out 
of this !" were the uncourteous expletives of the 
surprised official. 

"If you please, Sir," piped a little musical 
voice, " will you take me to the * Lost Property 
Office r" 

The man murmured something about being 
blowed. 

"If you please, Sir," continued the voice, 
"if you'll take me to the * Lost Property Office,' 
grandpapa will give you sixpence." 

"This is a rum go," muttered the man, 
" here, George ! " 

George, another shiny young man very much 
peppered with snow, came clattering down the 
causeway, and on to the platform. 

" Here's a little girl left in the third class. 
What's to be done with her, George ?" 
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George, without answering the question, 
scrambled into the carriage, and made towards 
the little black heap in the comer. 

^* Whafs the matter, my Uttle gal," he said 
roughly, **why don't you go home? You 
mustn't stop here, you know." 

*^ Please, Sir, will you be kind enough to take 
me to the ' Lost Property Office ?'" 

** What for?" 

^* Grandpa will call for me at the ' Lost Pro- 
perty Office,' Sir." 

" Who's your grandpa ?" 

" Don't know. Sir." 

" The child's mad, George," growled official. 
No. 1. 

"Hold your tongue a minute," responded 
George, ^'I think I see all about it. Your 
granny is coming to fetch you, am't he ?" 

" Yes, if you please, Sir." 

"When?" 

" Almost directly, Sir." 

" Ah ! I see now, and you were told to meet 
him at the * Lost Property Office' — of course 
you were. Come along then." 

The little girl — ^for the black heap was a little 
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girl — got down from her seat and taking the hard 
cold hand of the big guard, and, huggmg her 
tiny bundle to her bosom, proceeded to accom- 
pany her escort, whilst guard No. 1. went a 
few steps further on to give his last bang and 
twist for the night. 

"And where have you come from," asked 
her protector, as the little girl trotted on by his 
side. 

" Oh ! from Bemswood. Jim Simmons 
drove me to the railway in his cart ; it was a 
nice ride, only very cold." 

** Daresay it was,*' growled the guard, " and 
a pretty set of people they were to give you to 
Jim Simmons, and send you such a journey all 
alone ; but some people," added George reflec- 
tively, "ain't got no hearts !" 

It was a long walk, all down the platform, 
and along the stone pavement, and right round 
to the other side. Everything was so quiet 
now, that the tramp tramp of the guard, and 
the patter patter of the little black feet, raised 
more than one echo under that spacious ter- 
minus. 

" S'pose youVe had something to eat, all 
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day ?" suddenly inquired George, as he looked 
down upon his diminutive companion. 

" Oh, yes ! Mrs. Podgis made me up a bag 
of sandwiches, and Tom, at the * Bear,' gave 
me a bottle of table beer." 

" And your father and mother — they didn't 
seem to do much, at all events." 

" If you please they're dead. Sir." 

"Oh!" 

George had no occasion to make further 
inquiry, for the child grew suddenly communi- 
cative. 

" Father died last week, and grandpa sent for 
me, or they would have put me in the Union. 
It was very kind of grandpa, wasn't it. Sir? 
And, although I was sorry to leave Bernswood, 
and Miss Podgis, and Spot — that's her great 
cat, Sir — yet I would rather come to London 
than be put in that ugly red-brick house, along 
with the poor people. And what a big place 
London is. Sir — oh, dear !" 

And the child looked up at the iron ribbed 
roof of the terminus with wonderment and awe 
in her dark eyes. 

" Here we are, little Miss," said George, 
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stopping at a door on which was written * Lost 
Property Office/ " and as there's no more trains 
to-night, I shouldn't wonder if the office was 
shut up by this time." 

But the office was not shut up, for the door 
opened upon George trying the handle, and he 
led the little girl into the room. It was a large 
square room, dimly lighted by one jet of gas. 
There was a high-shouldered desk in the centre, 
at which a pale-faced high-shouldered man to 
match was writing. Another guard, who had 
evidently just brought in the small portmanteau 
at his feet, stood by the side of the desk whilst 
the clerk made an entry of his statement. The 
room was crowded with books, boxes, hats, 
bags, parcels of every shape, size, and color, 
blue lumpy handkerchiefs containing Lubin*s 
Simday suit and his clean smock-frock, walking- 
sticks and umbreUas, trunks and carpet-bags, 
fiUing shelves and cupboards, and choking 
corners and recesses — the waifs and strays of 
the last six months. 

Lifting the child to the top of a black box 
studded with brass nails, George, the guard, 
went towards the high-shouldered desk, and 
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whispered a few words to the derk in attend- 
ance, which appeared to throw that gentleman 
into a temporary frenzy. 

" Do you think Fm going to let the child 
remain here ? Do you think I'm going to wait 
any longer than I can help ? Do you know I 
shall leave this very minute, and shall shut the 
office ? Do you want to make a workhouse of 
the place ? Do you know somebody's making 
a fool of me ?" 

Without waiting for a reply to any of these 
interesting questions, poured forth with much 
volubility and foaming at the mouth, the gentle- 
man jumped from his seat, and began a struggle 
with a high-shouldered great coat, which he had 
snatched from a peg in the wall. The guard 
looked perplexed, the child sat perched on the 
black box, nibbling at a tiny thumb that made 
its appearance from a worn-out kid glove, * a 
world too wide,* when a solution to the mystery 
was presented by the entrance of an old man, 
wrapped in a faded cloak of a dirty snuff color. 
He walked with some difficulty into the room, 
and, in a tremulous voice, made the following 
inquiry : — 
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" Is there a little girl left here to be called 

for r 

"Yes, there is/' snapped the savage clerk, 
" and I'd thank you not to come your facetious 
tricks again with your Lost Property, old gentle- 
man. There she is 1" 

The old gentleman did not reply, but stood 
at the door beckoning the child. 

When the child had obeyed his summons, 
and was standing by his side looking up into a 
dark shrivelled face, he said, in a deeper voice, 

" You are Avice ?" 

" Yes, grandpa." 

" Have you been waiting long, Avice ?'* 

" Not long." 

" I, I promised the man — ^let me see, what 
did my letter say I would give the man, if he 
took care of you ?" 

" Sixpence, grandpa." 

" Was it sixpence ? Dear me ! God bless me ! 
sixpence was it 1" and he began to rummage 
nervously in some hidden receptacle for that 
small coin of the^realm. 

But the irascible clerk who had evidently 
been crossed in love or fortune, he was so fierce 
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and wfld, hert interposed with ^ Come be off, 
you people ! We don't take fees here, you 
know we don't. There, please to go away — 
thank you." 

The old man, and the diild slowly walked 
from the room, along the causeway, through the 
offices with their swinging glass doors, into the 
deeply carpeted streets. 

"What shoes have you got, A^ce ?" asked 
he, looking down at her feet 

" They're not quite worn out, grandpa ; and 
I've a better pair in my bundle," she added, as- 
suringly. 

"Wait here, then; don't you see how it 
snows ? Keep back out of the cold, and draw 
that rag over your chest, Avice. Now, have 
you good eyes ?" 

" Oh, yes ! grandpa." 

"Don't can me grandpa," he said, testay. 
" I hate your * pa's' and ' ma's !' Call me 
grandfather, girl. We will wait here. Now, 
look into the roadway, and the first omnibus 
that passes marked with * Charipg Cross,' tell me, 
and save my eyesight. You can read, they say ?" 

Avice nodded her head. They stood under 
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the shelter of a gateway, a strange ill-assorted 
pair, attracting many a passing glance from the 
travellers hurrying by them. 

The man could not be less than seventy years 
of age, and had probably never exceeded five 
feet four in stature ; for now, years or care, or 
both, had bent him almost double, and made a 
dwarf of him. His face was not a prepossess- 
ing face ; it was seamed and yellow, and every 
feature frightfully prominent ; the nose, a thin 
sharp bloodless nose, jutted out menacingly ; 
the eyes protruded ; the blue lips were swollen, 
and himg forward ; and the chin was long and 
pointed. There was a dismal likeness about 
him to an ugly doll, or a mask in a pantomime, 
and more than one wicked boy had been known 
to scream "Punch** after him in the street. 
And as he stood there, holding the hand of the 
child, he looked a very frightful Punch, indeed, 
taking care of an infinitesimal Judy, until the 
showman should make his appearance, and pop 
both of them into his box, and walk away with 
them. 

Th^ child would not have made a bad-looking 
Judy either, and had she appeared over the 
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green baize of the raree show — that green baize 
which hides so many secrets ! — the crowd of 
gazers would only have laughed and thought it 
all capital, and very appropriate. She was not 
a pretty child ; she was, perhaps, not an inte- 
resting one. The face was older than it should 
have been — it was almost the face of a little 
woman's. It was the oldness of thought, the 
premature marks of care and penury, which 
stamped its character ; a face that had evidently 
looked upon death-beds, and deserted homes, and 
seen much sorrow, and the endurance of much 
privation ; the face of one who had calculated 
the chances of a day's meal, when death and 
distress were cowering withm the cottage waUs. 
It was a pale white little face, not so much an 
ugly face as an old-fashioned, and partly re- 
deemed from the latter characteristic by two of 
the largest black eyes that ever were set in the 
fair head of woman. They were two such great 
beaming eyes, that they lit up every feature, and 
softened it, and there was but little shadow of 
their lustre when she glanced, for an instant, at 
the dark heaven, from which the white down 
kept falling, falUng. 
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After a silence, 

" There's * Charing Cross/ grandfather." 

The child was quick at obedience, and neces- 
sity had been a capital school in which to learn 
its precepts, for from the night on which she 
met the old man by her side, until his last night 
and their last meeting, she never said '^ grand- 
pa'* again. It was enough for her — he did not 
like the word. 

The old man set up such an tmearthly yell 
after the vehicle, that the driver pulled up his 
horses in alarm, and the conductor got down 
and looked carefully under the wheels for some 
prostrate fellow-being. 

Avice and her grandfather crossed the snow 
to the omnibus, and the conductor, who had 
begun to comprehend the case, opened the door 
with a grave expression of indignation on his 
countenance. Avice had not been seated two 
minutes in the rumbling conveyance before she 
folded her small shabby kid gloves over the 
parcel in her lap, and nodded drowsily. 

The omnibus was fuU, and its heavy jerks 
threatening to plunge Avice into the pit of a 
stomach on the opposite side, the owner of 
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which had also gone to sleep nursing a wet 
umbrella, the grandfather, with a tenderness 
he had not hitherto exhibited, flung a bit of his 
snuff-colored doak round her, and drew her to 
hU ride with his ooaoeding arm. The shabby 
crumpled beaver bonnet drooped more and more, 
and finally rested securely on the old man's breast. 
He glanced down at her once, and his features 
changed and worked so frightfully, that a lady, 
with a baby on his left, gave a smothered shriek 
of alarm. 

" Beg pardon — nerves you see !" mumbled 
the old man, and, turning away, he looked into 
the wintry street. 

Presently they were at Charing Cross, and 
he had a trifling dispute with the conductor 
respecting a brass sixpence which the latter 
individual tendered by way of change ; 
but that difference having been satisfactorily 
arranged, they were in the deep snow 
again. 

Turning to the left, they were soon amongst 
those gloomy buildings, government offices 
and aristocratic mansions of imposing exterior, 
which crowd together near Whitehall, and 
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which seem to be eternally jostling each other 
for more elbow room. 

" Are we near home, grandfather ?" 

" Do you see that house facing us ?" 

" The large one— yes." 

"That is ' home/ Avice/' 

And leading her across the snow-drift, which 
here was white and smooth as bridal raiment, 
grandfather and grandchild hastened to their 
home. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A NEW HOME. 



It was a great old house ; the stones of which 
it was built inclined to crumble into dust. 
Standing, with many window sills heaped up 
with snow, with snow thick upon its front, with 
snow clinging to every point against which it 
had been drifted by the wind, it looked like a 
house in its shroud. It was a government 
office, and Avice's grandfather was office-keeper. 
An office where clerks flitted in and out 
from ten till four ; where the doors were always 
opening and shutting ; and where postmen, 
weary and heavy laden, went up the steep flight 
of steps, at every delivery, with leathern bags of 
letters. 
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But there was a time — before giant Briareus 
made a Branch Office of the place — there was a 
time, we say again, when men of rank held it as 
their own, and kept high holiday therein ; when 
those long blank windows were streaming with 
light, and shadows of the great and noble were 
flung upon the blinds ; when strains of melody 
were borne from its palatial rooms to the ears 
of fifty coachmen, nodding on their cushioned 
boxes — when gas was unknown, and the oil 
lamp shimmered at the corner of the street — 
when the link boys darted right and left, and 
under horses' heads — when the lazy watchmen 
hung about the doors. Time was when the 
beaux, in their flapping gold-laced waistcoats, 
square cut coats, and with cocked hats — the true 
Ramilie cock — in their left hands, squired the 
ladies down those broad steps to their carriages 
— ^ladies in hoops, with towers of curls on their 
heads — beauties of the court of Anne and of 
the first royal George. 

But all this had gone by ; the dining-room 
was a depot for papers, and fitted up with 
presses, and full of dusty pigeon-hole receptacles, 
into which clerks were always burrowing ; the 
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ball-room was the secretary's board-room, and 
over the massively carved mantel-piece, against 
which many a beau had leaned, critically sur- 
veying the patched and hooped beauties of his 
day, were hung almanacks, tabular accoimts, 
and printed forms ; and the walls were hidden 
by presses, even there. There were presses 
everywhere; down in the kitchens, up in the 
attics, lining every passage, and narrowing every 
way ; and tons and tons of letters choked up the 
place, and stifled it, weighing upon its groan- 
ing vaulted foundations, till they cracked again. 
The whole house smelt of office. 

" What a large house ! I never saw such a 
large house," whispered Avice to her grand- 
father, as he rang at the noisy area bell. 

He did not reply, but stood on the top step, 
looking down at the snow. 

"Avice," he said in a loud whisper, as a 
heavy footfall was at last heard advancing to the 
door. 

" Yes, grandfather." 

" You said you had good eyes, look at our 
footsteps — do they not cross others, child? — 
see there 1" 
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'* I see no other marks upon the snow/* 

" Ah ! weD, weD ! Come, Avice/' 

The door opened, and a tall bony woman 
stood waiting to admit them. 

" You are late, Mr. Hem." 

" Rather, rather,'* he answered, as he led his 
grandchild into the marble paved hall, which 
was lighted by a solitary lamp, affixed to a dis- 
tant pillar. " Did I not tell you, Martha," he 
added, "never to open the door without inquiry. 

I might have been anybody, for what you 

knew." 

" I ought to know your ring by this time," 
the woman answered, shortly. 

"Don't talk like that," he cried, peevishly, 
" is the bell full of different tones for different 
hands ? You should be more careful, Martha, 
at your age — an old woman like you !" 

They passed through the hall, and went down 
a flight of stone stairs, and along a narrow pas- 
sage to a room on the ground floor. There 
was a large fire burning in an old-fashioned 
grate, and supper was laid on a side table. 
Martha followed them, and took a seat by the 
chimney corner, with her head against the man- 
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tie-piece. A grizzled canary, in a cage by the 
window, gave a chirp of welcome. 

" Take her bonnet and shawl off, and see if 
her feet are wet, will you, Martha ?'^ said the 
office-keeper, turning to the supper-table. 

Martha drew the child towards her. 

" So you're Avice Hem ?'* inquired Martha, 
in a grating voice, as her big hands, ornamented 
with extra-sized knuckles, tugged at the strings 
of the black beaver bonnet. 

" Yes, if you please, I — I shall be/* 

"Shall be?" repeated Martha, grimly in- 
quisitive, and pausing in her emphatic jerks at 
the complicated bow which Mrs. Podgis had 
concocted. 

" If — if you don't choke me, ma'am," said 
the little girl gravely. 

Mr. Hem left off cutting the bread and 
cheese to stare vacantly at his grandchild ; and 
Martha regarded Avice's pale face with a look of 
fixed severity. 

" A funny time to be pert. Miss Hern," ssad 
Martha. 

" I did not mean to be pert," quietly replied 
the child. "I did not mean anything but 
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choking, indeed I didn*t. Please don't pull so 
hard/' 

Martha shook her head ominously, as she 
toak off the bonnet and shawl of Avice, and 
felt her little danap slippers. 

" Wet as sop !" she muttered, " Off with 
them ! What a pair of shoes to come out in 
this bitter weather — poor little thing !" 

Martha's compassion was couched in very 
wiry tones, although she meant it ; but then she 
was a hard woman was Martha Badge. She 
had been housekeeper, general servant, everything 
to Mr. Hem, long before he had been appointed 
ofBce-keeper there ; and Mr. Hem was not a 
character that elicited much sympathy in general. 
She was a woman of granite with no nerves in 
her whole system. She would have made a 
policeman, or one of the Life Guards Blue, and 
fulfilled her duties to perfection. Nothing 
touched her weak feelings any more than the 
work of a galley-slave would have affected her 
constitution. For all her crude deportment, 
and abmptness of discourse, there was an odd 
attachment to her master which the future deve- 
lopment of this story may still further exemplify : 
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she bore with his irritable ways, and implicitly 
complied with all his mandates, and took her 
twelve pounds a year with a growling thank you. 
She had been a dirty, overgrown girl in Mrs. 
Hem*s time, and maid-of-all-work to the Hems 
when they were living in a little street at the 
back of Chelsea; and now she was an old 
woman, stiff as a board, and about as congenial 
to all outward appearance. 

The three had their supper, Martha eating 
hers by the fire, and staring into its depths as 
she sat and munched, and Avice watching the 
shadow of her head and blowsy cap on the 
opposite wall, and thinking of Old Mother 
Shipton, whose history she had brought all the 
way from Bernswood in her bundle. 

" Those things had better be aired you know," 
said Martha after supper, as Avice busied herself 
with the bundle just alluded to. 

" Oh ! thank you, yes !'' replied Avice ; " and I 
think my night-cap is damp; for Mrs. Podgis 
put it the top thing ; and once, when a man let 
the window down, all the snow came in upon it." 

Presently they were going to bed, little Avice 
with her thoroughly aired night-cap in her hand. 
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^' Avice had better sleep with you to-night, 
Martha/' said Hern. 

" Of course/' 

"Tm not frightened to sleep alone," said 
Avice, confidently : " it's only bad girls that the 
ghosts come to." 

" Who taught you that ?" asked Martha. 

" Mrs. Podgis." 

"She was a wise woman," said Martha. 
"Avice, go and bid your grandfather good- 
night." 

" Good-night, grandfather." 

She held up her lips to be kissed; but 
feigning not to observe the motion, he lightly 
touched her hand, saying huskily : " Good night, 
Avice !" 

They went out of the room and stopped. 
The voice of old Hern was calling Martha from 
within. 

"Wait a moment," said the housekeeper; 
and leaving Avice standing in the passa^, she 
returned. 

Avice had sharp ears ; for, despite the low 
tone of inquiry, she heard her grandfather say : 

" Has he been here to-night, Martha ?" 
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« No." 

^^I passed him in the street to-night; he 
brushed by me — we touched each other's arms I" 

"Did he see you?'' 

« No, thank God !" 

" So much the better." 

Martha returned to Avice, and led her up the 
stairs — up and up, till she was lost in a maze 
of long dark passages with countless doors at 
every turn. 

" Who sleeps in all these rooms, Mrs. Badge ?" 
asked Avice. 

" Nobody ; they are offices for people who come 
in the day-time, and ii?n<e," with a disparaging 
emphasis, that told of a thorough contempt for 
manuscript, " till four o'clock in the afternoon." 
Poor things !" said the sympathizing Avice, 

how their fingers must ache !" 

Martha paused at. the top of another flight, 
and pushed open a door which stood on the left 
hand side. They entered a plainly furnished 
room ; and Martha set the light upon a chest of 
drawers, and then locked the door. 

" Is this your room ?" said Avice. 

" This is mine. Yours will be next to it." 
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She took off her cap as she spoke, and hung 
it on a nail. She looked so fearfiil without a 
cap, that Avice undressed herself with a shudder. 
When she put on a huge night-cap with countless 
frills, Avice could bear it no longer, ,so tightly 
shut her eyes. 

After a time, they were in bed, Martha lying 
rigid and corpse-like. 

" Mrs. Badge,'* whispered Avice. 

" Yes.'' 

"WhoisAe?" 

« What, child ?" 

"Who is he that grandfather asked about 
down-stairs ?" 

" Did you hear r 

" Yes." 

" A bad man, my dear ; and the less we know 
about him the better. There, say your prayers 
and go to sleep." And Martha shut her eyes, 
and began to snore profoundly. 

Avice joined her tiny hands together ; and, in 
that darkened room lisped out many childish 
prayers; and then dropped peacefully off into 
dream-land, and went back to Bemswood^ and 
Mrs. Fodgis, and Spot, the great cat 
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CHAPTER m. 

A SPELLING LESSON. 

When Avice Hem awoke on the following 
morning, the sun was streaming into the room, 
and Martha Badge had gone. 

Avice got up and dressed herself, and brushed 
some splashes of dirty snow off her black frock, 
after which she looked out of the little window 
at the Thames. 

" Oh ! there's the river — there's the river 1" 
she cried, clapping her hands, ''and the sun 
shining on it, and the boats ! How pretty to be 
sure \" 

It was a bright winter's morning ; and the 
broad river glistened in the sun. There was a 
light golden mist hanging round St. Paul's, and 
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a haze about house-tops, factory chimnies, church 
steeples, and the brick-and-mortar wilderness 
across the river which rendered the scene quite 
picturesque. The snow was thawing rapidly, 
dripping from the massive stone coping of the 
roof above the window, from the coal barges 
drifting down with the tide, from steamboats 
lying at their moorings, from tarpaulins covering 
huge mounds of hay in vessels gliding onwards, 
from roofs of wharves and breweries, and but- 
tresses of bridges, making a grand dissolving 
view of everything. 

The child lingered at the window, and watched 
the life upon the silent highway with her 
great wondering eyes. It was the first river 
Avice Hern had seen in her young life ; and its 
novelty attracted her. Bernswood was an inland 
village — a pretty, green nook in an English 
landscape ; and the murmuring brook that went 
round by the alders, and turned the old water- 
worn wheel of the little mill, was nothing to 
this ! Why, in one place she could have 
jumped across that brook, if Mrs. Podgis had 
let her ; and Spot, he did it every day, after the 
birds he never caught. 
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"Oh! are you up?" 

Avice turned her head, and saw the hard 
features of Mrs. Badge peering round the 
door. 

" Good morning, ma^am," said Avice. 

" Ah, good morning ! will you come down to 
breakfast ?' 

" Is grandfather awake ?" 

" Oh, yes !" 

Avice left her post of observation, and went 
out on the landing-place after Martha. 

" We shall have your room ready to night, 
Avice," said Martha ; " this is it." 

" Oh ! I hope it looks upon this beautiful 
river," she cried, pushing open the door, and 
running to the window. Satisfied with the 
result of her scrutiny, and without a glance at 
the neatness of the apartment^^ or the tasty 
manner in which Martha had festooned the 
chintz bed curtains, she darted out again, and 
trotted down stairs after the gaunt house- 
keeper. 

Mr. Hem was up, and waiting for his break- 
fast. He looked more like Punch than ever in 
the daylight, a respectable kind of Punch though. 
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for he was trimmed up for office hours, and 
wore a russety black dress coat, with only one 
button off the sleeve, and had a tiny brooch of 
gold wire, fastened to his clean shirt, and was, 
on the whole, a dapper little gentleman, with an 
annihilating stoop. 

" Come, come, Avice, this is a bad hour — 
nine o'clock." 

" Is it so late, grandfather ?" she said, " oh, 
dear ! And my hour is always six, too. But 
I have been up some time, looking at the 
river." 

" Six o'clock ! a very good time for little 
girls," remarked her grandfather; "when the 
spring comes, Avice, you shall help me in the 
garden." 

" Thank you. Sir." 

" Now, Martha, pour the coffee out." 

Martha imbent her stiff frame a little, and 
dropped into a chair, and the day commenced 
for Avice Hern. 

After breakfast, Avice had the morning 
almost to herself, and there was plenty of time 
to observe and grow familiar with her new 
home. Martha Badge, assisted by Betsy, a 
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wan-looking aide-de-camp, who made her ap- 
pearance from a dark cellar in the area, where 
she had been filling coal-scuttles since daylight 
for the office rooms, went wandering about the 
lower regions on bewildering missions, whilst 
above stairs, there was a constant ringing at 
the beU, and a continual opening of the door, 
and a flood of clerks, young, middle-aged, and 
sexagenarians, set in as the clock struck, and 
came up the steps from which the deep snow 
of the preceding night had been shovelled 
away, and went buzzing about the 'house like 
bees in a hive. 

Avice raised the blind of the sitting-room, 
the window of which had a cheerful prospect of 
the area, with occasional glimpses of Betsy, 
clicking about in pattens, and looked at the 
entrance steps, and saw the clerks wend their 
way up them in all variety of boots. Then, the 
scarlet-coated postman came, in a great bustle, 
with town, country, and foreign letters, and there 
was money to be paid on the last, and Mr. 
Hern^s voice was heard snapping up the post- 
man. Then came a straggling clerk, who was 
reported for being late^ and after that, with a 
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whirl and a plunge, Mr. Arthur William Stan- 
morels carriage, followed by Mr. Arthur William 
Stanmore himself, secretary to the office, near 
Whitehall, who ran up the steps three at a time, 
and disappeared. 

When the bell had ceased ringing, and there 
was a humming throughout the house — just 
like there was at her own school down in Berns- 
wood, Avice thought — little Miss Hern went in 
search of Martha Badge, and, chancing upon that 
lady in the kitchen, requested something to do. 

"You musn't trouble now," said Martha, 
who was on her knees, deep in the calculation of 
a mass of office towels, piled in a huge basket 
before her. 

" But mayn't I have a duster, Mrs. Badge ?" 

" Thirteen, fourteen — don't bother — fifteen — 
do go away !" 

Avice was returning, somewhat crestfallen, to 
the parlor, when Martha called out her name. 

Avice stopped. 

"You'll find a spelling-book in the table 
drawer ; learn a bit of it, and I'll hear you after 
dinner, Avice. It'll keep you in practice till 
you go to school." 
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Avice went back to the room, and found the 
book at the back of the drawer indicated. It 
was a very old book, with one cover off, and the 
other suspended by a few threads ; several 
leaves were missing, and those which remained 
were dogs-eared and dirty. On the title-page 
was written, in a fine schoolmistress's hand, a 
hand that had long since resolved itself into its 
native dust, " Master Walter Hem — his 
book." 

Walter Hern ! who could that be ? Her 
grandfather's name was James, and her own 
father — "poor father," whispered Avice — was 
called after him. After 'some reflection, which 
did not tend to throw much light on the subject, 
Avice set herself to learn a column of two sylla- 
bles, and applied herself with such hearty good- 
will to the task, that in less than an hour she 
was master — or mistress, perhaps — of all the 
hard words on the list. 

When that feat was accomplished, she re- 
solved to run and surprise Mrs. Badge with an 
exhibition of her diligence, but Mrs. Badge was 
nowhere to be found, and Betsy, upon being 
cross-questioned concerning her, thought she had 
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gone up stairs. Ignorant of the sacred pre- 
cincts of '* office," and of the divinity that doth 
hedge a government, Avice started in search of 
Mrs. Badge, and toiled up the stairs, and along 
the passages, carelessly turning mysterious cor- 
ners, which led to more stairs, and more pas- 
sages, that she had never seen before, until 
she was finally lost in the great house. She 
came upon windows that looked upon the river, 
upon windows that looked into the street, upon 
clerks, with pens behind their ears, who were 
carrying unwieldy books — ugly dirty brown 
books, with red backs, — and who stared with 
astonishment at the small apparition in their 
wake; upon clerks legs, sticking out of open 
cupboards and presses in the passages, the 
owners of those members beiftg engaged in 
diving for especial papers; upon clerks, with 
lanterns, who were going into the dark depot, 
on the first floor, where the letters were kept ; 
upon everything but Martha Badge. 

Avice grew more bewildered in her ideas ; 
there was such a noise of banging doors, that 
it frightened her. She fancied she had gone up 
too high, at last, and came down again by a 
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back stone staircase, which she remembered 
perfectly, and then took another turning, hoping 
that it would lead to her uncle's parlor; but it 
did not, although there was a door at the end 
of the passage very much like a door she had 
seen somewhere in the house, and so she made 
a dash at it, and opened it. 

She would have given all she had in the 
world — though it was not much — to have got 
safely out again, and unobserved ; but she had 
no power to move, and could only stand fsisci- 
nated by the gaze of two pair of eyes which 
met her own, and transfixed her. 

Avice had entered the room of Mr. Arthur 
William Stanmore — the great ball-room, so sym- 
bolical of " once upon a time !" — and at the 
table, and before a handsome desk, glittering 
with silver fittings, sat the secretary, a tall 
young man of about thirty years of age, whilst 
at the opposite end, sat an old gentleman, with 
a bald head, great white whiskers, and gold 
spectacles. Both gentlemen laid down their 
pens, and stared aghast. 

" What do you want — what is it — what is 
it ?" rapidly asked the old gentleman. 
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" Please, Sir, I — I, want Martha Badge." 

The secretary leaned back in his chair, and 
gave a short laugh ; but the old gentleman 
looked cross, and Avice immediately began to 
cry. 

" Go away»-'go away — go away !" said the 
senior gentleman, flourishing a fat white hand 
in the direction of the door, " there, there, go 
away with you !" 

Avice had mustered sufficient strength to 
make a retrograde movement, when the secre- 
tary called her. 

She timidly advanced. 

" Well, my little girl, and who's Martha 
Badge ? There, don't cry, I'm not going to eat 
you !" 

He was a handsome man, and he looked so 
kindly at Avice, with his dark-brown eyes, that 
she ceased whimpering, and answered : 

" Mrs. Badge is my grandfather's house- 
keeper. Sir." 

She concluded with a deep, reverential cour- 
tesy, 

"And who is your grandfather, my little 
maid ?" 
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" Mr. Hern — this is his house, Sir !" 

The young secretary checked another short 
laugh, by covering his lips with a well-shaped 
hand, and said, 

'^ Indeed, that is a piece of information; 
thank you. And what did you want with Mrs. 
Badge ?" 

'^I thought she would be kind enough to 
hear me my spelling. Sir." 

Mr. Arthur William Stanmore took the dirty 
book from the hands of the young scholar, and 
slightly glanced at the page before him. 

"You have learned your lesson ?" he inquired. 

" Oh, yes ! Sir." 

" Good girl," he said, " how old are you ?" 

" Ten, Sir." 

"Ten ! a good working age. There," giving 
back the spelling-book, " you may go now, and 
here's half-a-crown to put in your money-box. 
What did you say your name was ?" 

" Avice." 

m 

"Avice! old-fashioned name — old-fashioned 
child," mused he. Then, addressing her, he 
said, "you lost your way coming hither, did 
you not, Miss Avice ?" 
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« Yes, Sir." 

" Mr. Lowry, will you be kind enough to ring 
the bell ? The orderly can shew the child to 
the housekeeper's room/' he said, taking up his 
pen. 

The old gentleman, who was chief derk, and 
kept his brougham, and a villa, at Norwood, 
rang the bell, as directed, and as Avice found 
some difficulty in re-opening the room door, he 
rose, with much evident disgust, and, after 
turning the handle, gently pushed the child out 
of the room. 

" You musn't do this again — ^Very silly, very 
absurd," he said, with a remarkable volubility of 
speech. " Tell Mrs. Badge to keep you to your 
own room, and not to, to, to, to come disturbing 
gentlemen in office again. There's the orderly, 
ask him to show you to your own apartments ; 
there, go along, go along !" And with a part- 
ing push on the back, he returned to the secre- 
tary, who was a6ixing his signature to a paper, 
that would be a spelling lesson to all England, 
and afford matter for to-morrow's leader in the 
" Times." 
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CHAPTER IV, 



" WALTER." 



When Avice Hem related her morning's 
adventure, at the dinner-table, old James Hem's 
face lengthened considerably, and Martha Badge 
laid down her knife and fork, and clasping her 
great iron hands, exclaimed, ^' Good Lord, what 
a child this is !" 

"He was'nt offended, or he'd never have 
given the child half-a-crown," said the office- 
keeper, " but don't do it again, or we shan't be 
friends, Avice, we shan't, indeed. But, Mr. 
Lowry ?" 

"Is that the fat man with the bald head, 
grandfather ?" 

" Yes, what did he say ?" 
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" Oh, I don't know ! he was cross, I think." 

" Ah," said James Hem, drily, " that's very 
Hkely." 

Dinner was soon over ; Mr. Hem re-took his 
way up stairs, and Martha Badge brought an im- 
mense work-box to the light, and sat down before 
it, with a new cotton print dress in her hand. 

« This is your'n, for morning, Avice," said 
Martha, holding the dress up, " we'll go out to- 
gether to-morrow, and buy your Sunday black 
one." 

"Two new frocks at oncel how kind my 
grandfather is," cried Avice, "how everybody 
must love him — don't you love him, Mrs. 
Badge ?" 

" Um," grunted Martha. 

" Can I do anything towards that ?" asked 
Avice, with a wistful glance at the article of her 
inquiry. 

" Why, what can you do !" 

" Oh, I can sew anything — try me l" 

" Get a needle and thread out of the box, 
then, and put some paper inside that thimble 
to make it fit, and come and sit here by the 
window." 
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Martha Badge and Avice were soon busily 
working at the new frock, and Avice's nimble 
little fingers plied the needle with more than 
common dexterity, and eclipsed all Mrs. Badge's 
efforts in that line, despite the aid of an enor- 
mous pair of iron-rimmed spectacles, which the 
old lady had put on for " fine work," Martha 
made no comment on Avice's progress. She 
was not given to praise, or offering encourage- 
ment, so she sat stiff, upright and prim, and 
gouged at the cotton print, and did not find 
fault, to which she had all along looked forward, 
as a thing of course. 

Afternoon soon passed ; the Horse Guards' 
clock, over the way — it could be heard chiming 
the " quarters," in every room of the house- 
struck four, and immediately there was a deal 
of bustle over head, and much tramping about 
the passages, and a repetition of every variety 
of boots going down the steps; then, a carriage 
came for Mr. Arthiu* William Stanmore, and a 
dark-green brougham for Mr. Lowry, and away 
they went after the boots. When the house 
was quiet, and the humming of the bees had 
all died away, Avice followed her grandfather 
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through the deserted rooms^ and watched him 
close and fasten the ponderous iron-lined shut- 
ters over the windows, and wondered what 
robbers could see to tempt them in such a 
dusty gloomy place, and why government should 
take such pains to keep them out of it. 

As they looked through the windows of the 
secretary's room, before fastening the shutters, 
Mr. Hem pointed to the grey sky. 

" There will be more snow to night, A vice !" 

" That ,there will," assented his grandchild, 
with a curious look at the clouds, ^^ I know it'll 
snow, because the wind blows for it — they used 
to call me little weatherwise down in Berns- 
wood, grandfather." 

" Did they," he replied, dreamily. 

Something was on old James Hem's mind 
that night, for he went twice to the same room, 
to make sure it was properly secured, and 
walked very thoughtfully down all the passages, 
shaking his head, gravely, as he went. 

When they were in the hall, and he had 
drawn a heavy iron chain across the door, the 
snow, he had prophecied about, began to fall, 
and when they were having tea, by the fire- 
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light, they could see the flakes pouring swiftly 
past the parlor windows into the area. 

"Martha!" suddenly cried Hem, after a 
silence of some minutes duration. 

What an unpleasant yell he had — Avice 
nearly dropped her cup. 

« What is it r 

" Close the window shutters ! how many 
times have I had to say ' close them/ in my 
life ?" he cried, passionately, " you're always 
forgetting the shutters, and we might as well 
sit in the street — we might !" 

Avice ran to forestall Mrs. Badge. She 
looked up at the area railings for an instant, 
started, and cried out — 

" Oh, grandfather, grandfather ! there's a man 
looking in at us — up there, in the street !" 

Avice pointed to the dark figure of a man 
whose face was pressed against the railings of 
the area, and who was eagerly peering through 
them at the inmates of the parlor. 

James Hern gave a kind of wail, covered his 
face with his thin hands, and began rocking 
himself to and fro. 

" Never — never quit of him ! for ever coming 
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back to blight each hour of my life — to curse 
me in my poor old age !" 

" Rubbish !" said Martha, striding to the 
windows, and banging to the shutters, first one 
and then the other, with a clashing noise, which 
frightened the grizzled canary off its perch, 
" some prowling beggar, with lucifers — that's all. 
They're always coming here, the waga — ^bones !" 

She strode back to the tea-table, and gruffly 
asked her master " if he'd take another cup ?" 

*'Not to night," he answered, wearily, "Avice 
will, I dare say. Ask her." 

" Avice ?" said Martha, inquiringly. 

" No, thank you, Mrs. Badge." 

There was a long silence, during which the 
office-keeper still kept slowly rocking himself in 
his chair, and Martha Badge sat scowling at the 
tea-pot with intense ferocity. 

" Have you sent Betsy home ?" asked the old 
man, at last, his thoughts recurring to every- day 
matters, and his rocking movements suddenly 
coming to a termination. 

"Long ago." 

" Paid her ?" 

" Yes." 
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" Light the lamp, and bring me the draught- 
board. Fll teach Avice." 

Avice, pleased to be taught anything, took 
the seat opposite her grandfather. Mrs. Badge 
lighted the lamp, and placed the board and men 
between them. 

The office-keeper^s shrivelled, yellow face was 
more than ghastly since his alarm, and, as he 
arranged the white and black men on their re- 
spective squares, his hands were trembling ner- 
vously. 

Mrs. Badge again spread Avice's frock on 
the table, put on her appalling spectacles, and, 
tightly compressing her rigid lips — stony as a 
Sphinx's — sat like an interesting patient suffer- 
ing from lock-jaw. 

Avice and her grandfather proceeded with the 
lesson, and the former was soon initiated into 
the mysteries of the game, and was apt pupil 
enough to have satisfied the keenest disciple of 
old Sturge. 

The bell rang — the hand of James Hem, 
which had been hovering over his kings, fell, 
like a dead man's, upon the board, and sent the 
draughts scattering about the room. 
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" It's the post," said Martha, " I heard the 
double-rap first." 

" Ah, likely !" he murmured, " pick up those 
men I dropped, Avice — there's a good girl. 
Dear me, dear me, I'm getting very ner- 
vous !" 

Avice restored each piece to its place, and 
when Mrs. Badge returned with the news that 
it was the postman, and she had left the letters 
in the box, they were fathom deep in their 
game. 

" Did you look at the letters, Martha ?" 

" Yes, all of them." 

" And there were none for me ?" 

" None." 

" Proceed, Avice." 

Avice, after glancing anxiously at Mr. Hern, 
made the required move. 

The night stole on ; many a game had been 
contested between the players ; and Mrs. Badge 
had quietly dropped asleep over her work, with 
a menacing needle pinched tightly between her 
finger and thumb. 

Another ring at the bell. A more violent 
ring that sent a noisy peal throughout the house, 
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and startled the three inmates of the parlor for 
the third time. Martha Badge soon recovered 
her composure ; and with a yawn, laid her work 
on the table, and rose to respond to the sum- 
mons. 

"It is he — it is he!" muttered the office- 
keeper. " What is to be done, Martha ?" 

"It's more likely to be some of those 
blundering messengers from the other offices 
with their wrong parcels," replied Mrs. Badge, 
indignantly. " They're always doing it. But — " 
she paused. 
" Go on." 

" But if it should be — the man," said Martha, 
with lowering eyebrows, " what then ?" 

" Ask who is there before you open the door," 
cried old Hern in alarm. 
" Yes, and if—" 

" If it be he, let hiiji come in," said he, 
despairingly. " What can I do ? I am helpless — 
I cannot evade him. He would come to- 
morrow, and beard me in my office, and disgrace 
me before the clerks. Let him come !" 

Martha went up stairs with a lantern (the 
rules of the office did not allow unguarded lights 
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about a house so full of papers), and the man 
waiting without having become impatient, gave 
another noisy ring before she reached the door. 

Old James Hern folded his hands together ; 
and forgetful of the game, and of his grand- 
child wistfully gazing at him, listened to the 
retiring footsteps of Martha, as they tramped 
heavily up stairs. 

" Perhaps it's not the man you're so frightened 
of grandfather," said Avice, assuringly. 

" Frightened ! ah ! I may well be frightened, 
Avice," he answered with a sigh. " I feel it is 
the man, child. I met him yesterday, and 
knew he would come one night like this to — 
to— hark !" 

He held up a finger, and Avice, with sus- 
pended breath, listened attentively. The door 
was opened, closed again, and there were high- 
pitched voices echoing in the hall — the grating 
tones of Martha Badge exalted to a hideous, 
shrieking torrent of vituperation, and a powerful 
and deep note, like the bay of a hound replying. 
The old man seemed to cower more and more 
as the footsteps were heard at last advancing — to 
crouch back in his chair with a look of fear and 
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horror on his face — to sink his head upon his 
breast, and moan softly to himself. The door 
was rudely flung back ; and Martha Badge, like 
an ancient Pythoness, came raving in the room. 

" Here's your vile son — the wicked, ungrateful 
wretch — come back to wring your heart and 
make it bleed. A villain whom Grod has spared, 
while honest men were dying." 

Hush ! hush !" pleaded her master faintly. 
You may well say *hush,"* cried a deep 
voice. " It's only my good nature that saves 
the old cat's throat." 

There entered the room a tall, burly-looking 
rufBan, who flung himself with a crash into the 
first chair near the door, as if totally exhausted. 

He was about forty years of age, of muscular 
build, with a dark, brutal face lowering from 
amidst thick masses of tangled hair. An old 
brown great-coat was buttoned to his chin ; and 
into its pockets he had thrust both arms to the 
elbow. 

Avice shuddered as she stole a sidelong glance 
at the man lying back in the chair, his brawny 
shoulders, battered hat, and great boots heaped 
with snow. Martha Badge, watchful and im- 
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placable, stood a few paces from him with her 
big arms folded in a mute defiance. 

" Well, father !" he growled out. 

" Well," was the faint reply. 

" You see I've come back," said he. " Fve 
done my best to keep away, to earn my honest 
crust without bothering you for help — you who 
have a natural right to help me." 

" There is no natural tie between you," broke 
in Martha. *' You who have ever been unnatiural 
have no right to say there is, robber." 

« By God—" 

" Walter," shrieked the old man, " be patient ! 
She knows not what she says in her vehemence. 
Do not listen to her !" 

" I haven't come here to quarrel, nor to be 
quarrelled with," replied the man. " Bygones are 
bygones, so why say more about them ? I don't 
trouble you much, Lord knows ! Why it is 
three years since I saw you last." 

The father groaned, 

" Ah ! I dare say you wished I was in my grave, 
or hung up by the neck on some black gallows, 
and so rid of me. There is no affection lost, I 
take it," said the man. " Well, I worked hard 
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to keep away from you. I didn't want to tor- 
ment you by such a hated object as I am ; but 
it was no go — worse and worse everything went 
with me — down and down, and lower and lower ; 
and now you see me here !" 

" What do you want ?" 

" Why do you ask him what he wants, James 
Hern ?" vehemently cried Martha, her eyes 
flashing from beneath her spectacles. " What- 
ever has he wanted but to drain you of the 
money you have toiled and struv for? He 
would not come to your dying bed imless there 
was sixpence to be gained. Look at him sitting 
there, and see if I don't speak truth. What does 
he want !" she reiterated. " What did he want, 
when he crept into your room with his false keys 
— he was but a boy then ! and with his greedy 
siuful hands, stole from you all you had ?" 

'* Martha !" implored the office-keeper. 

" 1 will speak," exclaimed the intrepid Mrs. 
Badge. " I am not to be frightened by his 
bullying looks, or cowed by the stamping of his 
feet. Take your muddy boots off the rails of 
the chair, do, you wretch !" 

" Go it," said the man, resignedly. 
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" And I will go it, as you call it/* continued 
Martha ; '^ and you shan't hinder me ! Look at 
your poor father in that chair, and contrast his 
weakness with your coward's strength — his 
shame with your brazen-faced defiance. You a 
man !" she cried, with withering scorn, " you 
have not the courage of a dog/' 

" Go it — go it ! I hope this'll last all night. 
It's uncommonly refreshing, such a cold evening 
as this is. So nice and warm, you see." 

" Beast !" 

And having given vent to this expletive, 
Martha Badge folded her arms once more, and 
closed the subject from sheer want of breath. 

" Now, father ! I'll put it to you if all this is 
very kind or complimentary, and whether I don't 
stand it like a sainted stained-glass martyr?" 
he said. " I'm not a bad-tempered man, or I 
should have had Mother Badge on her back 
long afore this." 

Mrs. Badge's fists clenched. 

" But I mean no harm — why should I ?" he 
went on. " I look upon everybody here as fi-iends, 
even you, little miss, with those blessed great black 
goggles of youm ; and I wish to part friendly. 
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if it's possible. All I want is a few pounds. 
You have it, I haven' t ; you're my fether, I'm 
your son. You promised long ago, if I kept 
away from here to pay me an annual sum, which 
you have done, I must acknowledge, like an old 
trump. But things will turn out unfortunate 
at times, and I'm hard up !" 

" How much do you want ?" enquired the 
father, who had never once looked towards his 
ruffian son sitting by the door. 

" Christmas has just turned, and you must 
be pretty snug with that salary," mused he; 
" can you lend me thirty pounds ? I'll pay you 
again, or may I drop down dead this minute." 

«' Don't, Wat, don't !" said the trembling 
office-keeper, "I havn't got the money — I 
drew a great deal before the time, Mr. Stanmore 
was kind enough to let me." 

" And what have you done with it ?" asked 
Walter Hern roughly. 

'^ I paid my life insurance and my own debts, 
and the doctor for my son James, and his 
undertaker — ^" 

'' Is he dead ?" exclaimed the son. 

« Yes, dead— dead !" 
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There was a momentary silence, and Walter 
Hern sat gazing at the floor. Perhaps, he was 
thinking of the time when they were both boys, 
and played together in the green fields ; thinking 
perhaps also, of how suddenly death had come 
and borne his brother away to Bernswood 
churchyard. There is no man, however har- 
dened be his nature, who can hear the tidings 
of the sudden unlooked-for death of one he has 
known, and whose pursuits he has shared, with- 
out a momentary shock, as chilling as if the 
cold hand of the one gathered by the Reaper, 
touched for a moment the warm heart of the 
living. 

" Poor chap !" said Walter Hern, shaking off 
the incumbrance of a sad thought, " he's better 
in Heaven, ain't he ? He wasn't a bad sort as 
the worid wags. I suppose that's his little girl." 

There was an almost imperceptible nod from 
his Either. 

" Think I - see a likeness, for she's a twist- 
about face, like all the Herns ; and upon my soul, 
they were an ugly lot ! I don't flatter myself, but 
it's a fact. But about the thirty pounds now ?" 

" I have not got it." 
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" Twenty ?" 

" I cannot spare it/' 

" Honor ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, I won't be hard upon you, I'll try 
and make fifteen do — there !" 

" Go to work," snapped up Mrs. Badge. 

"Hollo! rd forgotten you," said he, "I 
thought you'd gone to sleep, old woman. 
Work ! to be sure I'll work, if there's a penny 
to be got by it. Will you get me a place, or 
give me a character — will you help me ?" 

Mrs. Badge tossed her head, but made no 
reply. 

" Fifteen pounds, father ?" 

" Will you give me a light, Mrs. Badge ?" 
asked the office-keeper. 

" The lantern's outside," she replied gruffly. 

James Hem rose, and after making a circuit 
round the table to prevent coming in contact 
with his son, passed out and went feebly shuf- 
fling up the stairs. 

When he had gone, Martha Badge began to 
indulge in a series of visible writhings and im- 
patient snorts, strongly indicative of another 
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explosion, but catching Avice's frightened glance, 
she subsided into a grim silence, after a short 
but violent struggle with something hard in her 
throat. 

The old man came slowly back to the room, and 
after dropping a chinking little bag into the hands 
of the intruder, crossed with his shaking head stu- 
diously averted from him to his seat by the fire. 

" Thank'ee." 

Stowing the bag away in an inner recep- 
tacle of his coat, which he carefully rebuttoned, 
the son rose to go. 

" You needn't come upstairs, Mrs. Badge ; I 
can let myself out." 

"Thank you; I'll see the back of you, if 
you please." 

" Well, good-night, father. I hope this will 
be the last time I shall ever trouble you." 

" I hope so !" 

" Good-night, and thank'ee again." 
• He strode across the room and shook the 
cold, damp hand of his father, as it lay pas- 
sively in his for a moment, and then, with a 
nod to Avice, marched out, followed by the 
prudent housekeeper. 
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When the upstairs door had banged against 
him, old James Hem buried his head in his 
arms amongst the neglected draughts, and 
sobbed and moaned convulsively. 

" He's my son — my only son ! Good God ! 
He who should be the staff of my old age, and 
a comfort to me in my declining years ! Oh, 
Lord, good Lord, forgive him !" 

" Don't cry, grandfather— dear grandfather," 
pleaded the child, clambering on to the chair, 
and hanging over him with her arms round his 
neck, and her glossy raven hair mingling with 
bis scanty locks of silver grey ; " let Awy be 
your staff and comfort. Perhaps I was sent 
for it — who knows ? Oh ! don't cry so, don't 
cry !" and Avice began to sob most piteoudiy 
herself. 

Mrs. Badge came back, gently lifted Avice 
from her caressing position, passed her 
sturdy arm through her master's, and led him 
like a child out of the room. Before Avice 
had ceased crying, Martha had returned. 

" He's gone to his bed-room now ; he will 
be better to-morrow," she said, gloomily. " Do 
you want any supper, Avice ?" 
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" Oh, no, no ! I cannot eat — I think it would 
choke me," cried she. 

" Then let us put the lamp out, and go to bed." 

Suiting the action to the word, Mrs. Badge 
extinguished the table lamp, and Avice and the 
housekeeper went up the back stone staircase, 
the lantern making fitful shadows on the steps 
before them. 

" Is grandfather asleep, Mrs. Badge ?" 

"* Not yet" 

" May I bid him ' good-night,* outside the 
doOT, please ?" 

" If you Kke, child !" 

When they had reached the door of his room, 
Avice tapped. 

" Grood-night, grandfather." 

She had to repeat the tap and words. 

" Ah ! is that you, Avice ?" replied the weak 
voice from within, « good— good-night, my 
dear, good^night !" 

Avice followed Mrs. Badge up to the next 
flight of stairs with a lighter heart 

"I— I don't think TU sleep in my pretty 
room to-night," suggested Avice, timidly. 

" Just as well not," shortly answered Martha. 
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As Avice Hem prepared for bed, Martha sat 
heaped on a chair, tugging at a boot-lace. It 
was an obstinate and self-willed boot-lace, for 
when Avice had said her prayers, and was 
curled between the cold sheets, and shivering 
with the contact, Martha still sat and tugged 
and stared dreamily at the lantern on the 
drawers. Martha left off pulling at the knot, 
and got into a deeper current of thought, and 
little Avice lay and watched, with her round 
black eyes peering over the coverlet. 

Martha kept so long in one position, staring 
at the light, that Avice, somewhat startled, 
whispered : 

" Mrs. Badge.*' 

« What is it r 

" Don't you feel well, Mrs. Badge ?" 

" I'm never ill, child," she answered, making 
a second sally at the boot-lace. 

A pause, and then a gentle voice again : 

" Mrs. Badge." 

" God bless the child ! what now ?" 

" How is it that I have never heard of him 
before ? that my poor father and mother never 
spoke of him ?" 
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« Who ?" 

" The man who came to-night." 

"I don't know; he was not worth talking 
about — a villain." 

" Poor grandfather !" 

" Ay, poor grandfather, indeed ! he had three 
sons, and they have all been a curse to him, 
every one of 'em." 

" Three ?" 

"Yes." 

" Who were they, Mrs. Badge ?" 

" How the child bothers, to be siu-e !" mut- 
tered Martha, breaking the obstinate boot-lace 
in her petulance. ** Why, there was yoiu* 
father, who was the best of the bad bunch, 
but who would marry a mincing, country, 
consumptive girl, and went and lived at 
Bernswood with her, and never cared to 
see his poor father again ; and Richard, who 
ran away from home, long, long before you 
were born, when he was a child himself, and 
went to sea, and was lost, or drowned, or some- 
thing — it doesn't matter which — and this one, 
the eldest born, who was a bad boy, and a 
thief from his cradle. I've nussed them all. I 
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nussed your grandmother through her first 
confinement. I've seen them all grow up, and 
drop off from him like the rotten fruit drop off 
from the old tree ! They left him only me, a 
sour, crabbed old woman, with no thought or 
feeling to keep his loneliness from killing him." 

" I don't think you're speaking the truth, 
Mrs. Badge." 

" What !" 

Mrs. Badge was wrestling with the other 
boot-lace, and had already twisted herself into 
an ingenious and complicated knot; but she 
managed to turn round in her chair, like a 
witch on a pivot, upon hearing this accusation, 
and almost consumed with her indignant glances 
the calumnious Avice. 

"I don't think you're without thought or 
feeling, Mrs. Badge." 

" You know nothing about it," sharply re- 
plied Martha, " and if you ever say I don't 
speak the truth again, I'll — drat it !" 

Snap went boot-lace numW two. 

" My poor father used to often talk of grand- 
father, and to wish he could only spare the 
money to run down to London for a day or 
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two ; and he used to mourn and say — espe- 
cially during the last few days, when I sat by him, 
Mrs. Badge — that he was dying all alone, and 
his own father wouldn't come to see him 
die/' 

Avice wiped her eyes with the string of her 
nightcap. 

•'Your grandfather was ill in bed, or he 
would have gone, Avice. He was eaten up 
with rheumatiz, and has only just recovered,'* 
replied the housekeeper. "He's a poor suf- 
ferer, at the best of times — body and mind — 
mind and body !" 

She tied her own nightcap with a jerk, and 
Avice instinctively shut her eyes. 

" Ah ! it's time you went to sleep," said Mrs. 
Badge, not fully able to account for the symp- 
toms of somnolency so suddenly exhibited in 
Avice. " I never heard such a chatterbox in 
my life. It's awful !" 

She shook her grim head at herself in the 
dressing-glass. 

" And you're not much better, Martha Badge, 
an old fool like you to be clatter-clatter, like a 
water-mill, at this time of life. Come, get 
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into bed, and don't stand there, you fright, 
don't !" 

And with these complimentary personal allu- 
sions, she began a ferocious attack upon hooks 
and eyes, and staylaces ; and here the humble 
historian of these pages thinks it but an act of 
decorum on his part to leave Mrs. Badge» or 
Miss Badge, more strictly speaking, and shut 
the door on virgin modesty. 
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CHAPTER V. 



MRS. WRICKERTON's ESTABLISHMENT FOR 

YOUNG LADIES. 



Mrs. Martha Badge did not forget the 
promise she had made on the afternoon of the 
preceding day, for she took Avice out, before 
the sun went down, and bought her the Sunday 
frock that had been talked about. 

It was a rare treat for Avice to see the great 
London shops, the sheets of plate-glass, and 
the costly shawls, silks, and satins behind them ; 
the gold watches and chains, rare fruit for the 
garden of Aladdin ; the fancy repositories and 
the toy-shops in the Lowther Arcade. Martha 
Badge bought Avice a money-box, too — a card- 
board castle, labelled "Savings' Bank," with 
two real glass windows in it, and a slit in th& 
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tiles for the convenience of deposit ; and this box 
Avice carried home in triumph, and set up as 
centre ornament on the mantel-piece in the 
under-ground parlor of the office near White- 
hall, and put the half-crown inside it which Mr. 
Arthur William Stanmore had given her. 

Mrs. Badge had gravely told her that if 
money were put by, penny by penny, and six- 
pence by sixpence, it would grow — ^yes, actually 
grow — an incalculable sum in a few short years, 
and make a rich lady or gentleman, as the case 
might be, of the careful treasurer. 

Avice gravely listened to these wondrous 
communications from the worthy housekeeper, 
mentally regretting though, if the truth must 
be told, that falling-off from the straight way so 
fearfully apparent in the discourse of Mrs. 
Badge. This was the second time Avice had 
caught her ; yet Avice's doubts were somewhat 
shaken upon dusting her " Savings' Bank" — an 
act she performed every morning, with scrupu- 
lous exactitude — and hearing the rattle of more 
than one piece of money inside. Could it be 
possible ? did money accumulate so soon, and 
was Martha Badge right in her astounding 
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affirmation ? Why, it was " growing " an in- 
calculable sum already I She peered through 
the slit in the roof, and held the box to the 
light, and distinctly saw two half-crowns in 
friendly companionship within. Her grand- 
father knew nothing concerning this surprising 
incident, and Avice, who had a vague suspicion 
of conspiracy, cross-examined Mrs. Badge with 
much ingenuity, and with more than common 
pertinacity. 

" Another half-a-crown," grunted Martha, 
"what should I know about another half-a- 
crown ? Do you think I've any half-crowns to 
give away, you little simpleton !" 

" But, Mrs. — " 

" There, go away, do,*' said Martha ; " don't 
you see I'm busy ?" 

" But is it not surprising ?" 

" Oh, very !" said Martha, as she scuttled up- 
stairs, and put an end to further questioning. 

Time went on : it was soon more than a 
week, then a month, since James Hern had 
brought his grandchild to live with him in the 
great old house. Walter Hern came no more, 
and Avice was quite at home. 

F 2 
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Avice had become acquainted with every 
room in the mansion ; every cross turning and 
dark recess had been rigorously inspected, before 
and after office hours, when the clerks had gone 
home, or the place was empty. She superin- 
tended the dusting of the rooms by Mrs. 
Badge in the mornings, and had her own room 
to attend to — no less a one than the huge board- 
room in which Mr. Arthur William Stanmore 
had questioned her about the spelling-lesson. 

And no room was ever so scrupulously 
dusted in the wide world. She went over each 
article in it, at least, half-a-dozen times ; and 
polished and breathed on the top of Mr. Stan- 
more's desk, and polished again till Mr. Stan- 
more could have curled his own whiskers before it. 
Mr, Lowry's desk received a fair share of notice ; 
but if Avice were pressed for time, or had come 
down late, it was always Mr. Lowry's side of 
the room that got the least attention. 

Once, Mr, Arthur William Stanmore came 
early, and caught Avice arranging his chair at 
the right angle, and retiring a step or two to 
watch the tout ensemble, and re-arranging, and, 
in fact, extremely busy. 
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Mr. Stanmore was pleased to ask her a great 
many questions, and to laugh at the odd an- 
swers he received, and to finally wish her a 
" good-morning " with such a cheerful, good- 
tempered smile, that he won Avice's heart for 
ever. 

Avice, judged by the one fish in the sea, and 
that an uncommon specimen, when she said to 
her old friend : 

"What nice people secretaries are, Mrs. 
Badge — how I like them !" 

Avice had been a resident in the house about 
six weeks, when Mr. Stanmore began to arrive 
at irregular periods, and once or twice came late 
in the afternoon, looking white, and haggard ; 
and then it got whispered amongst the clerks, 
and came drifting even to the parlor of the 
office-keeper, that Mr. Arthur Stanmore's wife 
was very ill. How interested Avice was then, 
and how she used to run up, every day, to the 
door-keeper, with whom she had made friends, 
and who knew all the news of the office, to ask 
after Mrs. Stanmore's health. When the door- 
keeper was at fault, or in ignorance, or too busy, 
Avice had the temerity to wait for the carriage 
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that came at four o'clock in the afternoon, to 
take the secretary home, and to sl3y slip out at 
tlie area gate, and inquire of Mr. Stanraore*s 
great fat coachman with the powdered wig. 
This surprised that worthy individual, at first, 
but he soon got used to it, and began to look 
out for " the queer little gal," and was disap- 
pointed when he did not see her. 

Mr. Stanmore caught her, at her conference, 
more than once, but he was too stern-look- 
ing to invite confidence, and too much occupied 
with his own dark thoughts to address her. 
Presently, Mrs. Stanmore was better — then, as 
well as she ever could be in this world, and Mr. 
Stanmore came with his good-tempered face 
again. 

He found time to call to his recollection the 
figure of little Avice, as she stood on tip-toe 
looking up at the coachman, and condescended 
to make inquiry concerning her, and even spoke 
to Avice about it, when he met her one morn- 
ing, in the board-room, early. 

What a nice government secretary he was ! 

" So, my little Miss, you must inquire after 
Mrs. Stanmore," he said, drawing off his gloves. 
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" don't run away. Now, why were you so in- 
terested in Mrs. Stanmore, eh ?" 

"I heard that she was ill, Sir. 1 like to 
know how people are, when they are ill. I had 
a father that was ill, and died. Sir !" 

" Indeed ! Do you know my little girl — 
Avice, I think they call you — that you are quite 
a character ?" 

" Am I, Sir ?" 

" Oh ! no doubt of it." 

" She is quite well now, I hope. Sir ?" asked 
Avice, timidly. 

" Pretty well, thank you," he said, musingly. 

He unlocked his desk, and Avice softly stole 
away. After she had gone, he muttered to 
himself, " Queer," (his coachman had arrived at 
that conclusion before him), and commenced 
writing, and thought no more about her for the 
rest of the day. 

Avice had fewer opportunities of seeing the 
handsome secretary — and he was very handsome 
— after that, for Martha Badge, one Monday 
morning, took her by the hand, led her down 
some turnings, at the back of Parliament Street, 
knocked at the door of a shabby-genteel private 
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house, on which was affixed a brass plate, with 
" Mrs. Wrickerton's Establishment for Young 
Ladies/' engraved, in very large letters thereon, 
and had an interview with Mrs. Wrickerton 
herself, an old lady, in a cabbage-green merino, 
who could have been blown away by a strong 
puff of wind, she was such a very weak, shaky, 
thread-paper-looking old lady. 

"This is a girl's school?" asked Martha, 
coming to the point at once. 

"Yes, ma'am — will you take a seat, ma'am? 
take a seat, my little dear." 

"The child wants edicating, and will be 
called for every morning and afternoon — she 

belongs to Mr. Hern, of the Office, at 

the back of Whitehall, and he can't afford too 
high a bill, and too many books. Good mom* 

ing !" 

Mrs. Wrickerton, bewildered by this uncere- 
monious entrance and exit of Mrs. Badge, 
gasped, for some time, in mute surprise, and 
then took Avice, in a dreamy manner, to the 
school-room, and introduced her to a host of 
children, ranged on a series of long, wooden 
forms. 
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Mrs. Wrickerton also introduced Avice to 
Miss Wrickerton, a pale, thin, diminutive 
woman of forty, who was leaning back in a low- 
pillowed diair, and regarding our heroine with 
two little, sharp, grey eyes. 

" Sit down. Miss Hem," said Miss Wricker- 
ton, " we will attend to you presently." 
« 

Avice Hern had soon an opportunity of dis- 
covering that, although Mrs. Wrickerton was 
the ostensible governess, her invalid daughter 
evidently did all the work — wrote the first lines 
in all the copy-books, and superintended all the 
hard lessons, the fragile mother contenting her- 
self with hearing the fifth form — the one-sylla- 
ble class — and occasionally blundering over that. 

There was a great deal of scolding going on, 
and Miss Wrickerton had a shrill, piercing 
voice, which smote to the hearts of the small 
offenders, and had also an impleasant habit of 
smartly rapping the desk, with an ebony ruler, 
which necessitated many nervous jumps in the 
air from weak-minded pupils. 

Miss Wrickerton, after ignominiously dis- 
missing a geography class, of large proportions, 
that was sadly out in " principal mountains," 
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summoned Avice to her desk, and asked several 
questions as to her capabilities, keeping those 
" funny grey eyes," as Avice afterwards termed 
them, in confidence, to Mrs. Badge, fixed upon 
her during the whole of the examiqation. 

She was not a very severe lady, after all, for 
she patted Avice on the head with a thin, kite- 
like hand, and hoped she would be a good girl, 
and learn her lessons accurately, with both of 
which injunctions Avice faithfully promised to 
comply. 

And Avice kept her promises, and got top of 
the class on the very first morning, and received 
a paste-board ticket, which was equivalent to a 
good mark, and which was to count towEirds a 
prize at the end of the half-year. 

Avice put that ticket in her "Savings' Bank," 
and the ticket she got in the afternoon, together 
with the tickets for the remainder of the week, 
till the " Savings' Bank" would not hold any 
more, and began to bulge ungracefully. 

Avice liked school-life, liked her school- 
fellows, liked Mrs. and Miss Wrickerton, al- 
though the latter was sharp sometimes, and even 
scolded hen 
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She got a prize at the end of the half-year 
though, and a rare heap of tickets she had to 
show for it; it took half-an-hour for Miss 
Wrickerton to count them, and another quarter- 
of-an-hour for Mrs. Wrickerton to put them in 
the ticket-box, she kept dropping them so 
through her fingers, and dropping more in 
stooping to pick them up. 

And what a prize it was ! A crimson cover, 
and shining gilt edges, and emblazoned sides — 
a book of fairy tales, dear, delightful, never to 
be forgotten stories of fairy land. 

When the prize was put into the hands of 
Mrs. Badge, she disparagingly turned it from 
side to side, and said : 

" I wonder Mrs. Wrickabone (Martha Badge 
was never a good hand at proper names ; she 
called Mr. Stanmore *Stembore,' and Lowry 
*Soury,' in private conversation) couldn't think 
of something better to put into children's hands 
than a parcel of rubbishing, nonsensical fairy 
books — what good can they ever do, I should 
like to know !" 

"The imaginative faculty ought to be 
stimulated and encouraged, so Miss Wricker- 
ton says. She thinks these pretty tales do, 
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taken in moderation, as much good as those 
heavy books of facts, and I shouldn't wonder. 
Oh I you should hear her explain them, Mrs. 
Badge." 

^^ Stuff ! a pretty piece of fine talk to put 
into children's mouths, I'm sure. But read the 
book, if you like. You've gallied your poor 
brains hard enough to get it I" 

There was a tea-party at Miss Wrickerton's 
on the last day of the half-year, and mother and 
daughter came out in bran new characters, and 
astonished Avice. 

They set aside their grave dictatorial airs, and 
were so merry, the old lady playing at blind- 
man's-buff, and peeping over the top of the 
handkerchief, and declaring she could not see a 
bit, and Miss Wrickerton, in her pillowed chair, 
in one comer, shrieking with laughter, and 
pressing her thin hands against her sides to 
keep herself within bounds, and avert all serious 
consequence. 

Avice remembered the merry faces, on that 
happy evening, long after she was a woman^ 
and — no matter what ! She recollected every 
name of her schoolfellows, and often wondered 
where they had all got to, and how many were ' 
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married, or dead. We all do that. School re- 
membrances are not to be lightly thrown away. 
How many times, when we are old men, do we 
catch ourselves poring over our ledgers, our books, 
and our MSS. thinking of Jack this, and Tom 
that, whom we have not seen since they were 
little boys — not since that "jolly fight," perhaps, 
which we had out in the play-ground, or in the 
street at the back, where the potman and 
butcher were umpires. 

Avice obtained some precious information 
that evening, from Fanny Bamett, whose father 
was a lawyer's clerk, which heightened her re- 
spect for Miss Wrickerton. Fanny Bamett told 
Avice, in confidence, over a glass of home-made 
lemonade, which had hardly cooled, and was 
rather thick, but oh ! so nice, that Miss Wrick- 
erton might come into property some day, 
which a distant relative had bequeathed many 
years ago, and which had been unfortunately 
contested by adverse parties who had made a 
Chancery suit of it, and kept her out of it ; that 
Miss Wrickerton, poor as she was now, might 
make a lady of herself and mother, and keep 
such a beautiful carriage to ride about in, and 
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save her hiring that odious chair, on wheels, in 
which Sana, the errand boy, took her about St. 
James's Park, by special pernoission of its 
rangers, and with the sanction of the Woods 
and Forests. 

All this, when Miss Wrickerton came into 
her rights. So, whilst she waited for them, she 
kept school, and was content. 

Waited ! Are we not all waiting in a great 
ante-room for something? — for advancement 
in life, for new hopes, and their fulfilment, for 
a wife, for a child, for a grandchild, for a grave? 
Always waiting in the cold, silent vestibule for 
our Rights, or our Wrongs ; for each revolution 
of the ever-whirling wheel of fortune that is 
turning up here a prize, and there a blank ; for 
ever wondering what will come next, and to 
whose share it will fall. 

What is Avice waiting for amidst the crowd 
of loiterers, standing on the threshold of Life in 
her black dress, with the first prize in her 
hands ? — that fairy book — full of no more mar- 
vellous stories than are heard of, hour by hour, 
on the dirty back stairs of every-day History ! 

END OF BOOK I. 
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Barbarigo, 'Tis hard upon his years. 
Loredano, Say rather 

Kind to relieve him from the cares of state. 
Bar, 'Twill break his heart. 



byeon's "two foscabi." 



Act IV. Scene I. 
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CHAPTER I. 



TEA-PARTIES. 



Two years have passed since the curtain was 
dropped on Avice Hern and her fairy book* 
There is but little change to chronicle. James 
Hem has the same stoop, the same care-worn, 
shrivelled face, and has his rheumatics every 
winter sent him punctually, beginning about 
the fifteenth of November, and keeping on till 
spring. As regular in calling, or in giving notice 
of his whereabouts, is a certain Walter Hern, 
the pensioner upon his old father's scanty purse 
— a man ever hulking about the streets, fighting 
in low public-houses, hanging about corners of 
courts and lanes, with men as degraded as him- 
self. Although he has called at the office, he 
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has had no further interview with his father, 
that Martha Badge or Avice is acquainted with, 
neither has there been any sign of a return of 
fifteen pounds, lent one winter's night. When 
he has made a call at the office, Martha Badge 
has met him in the hall, thrust a little bag into 
his hands, seen him to the steps, and banged 
the door upon him savagely. 

Avice has grown a few inches taller, but 
still retains her dusky gipsy face, and is far 
from a pretty child, for all those large black 
eyes of hers. Regularly, twice a day, does she 
cross the bustling road in Parliament Street 
with Mrs. Badge, and wend her way to Mrs. 
Wrickerton's Establishment for Young Ladies, 
wherein Miss Wrickerton, the invalid, still 
lingers for her Rights. Cushioned deeply within 
the leathern chair, she bears the long duration 
of her malady with exemplary fortitude, and 
taps the desk as sharply with her ebony ruler, 
and is as quick in warning pupils of stray 
glances, and of inattention paid to letters, as at 
the time when Avice won her first prize with 
the crimson cover and gilt leaves, 

Avice has won a prize each half-year since 
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the date of that occurrence, and ' is a chief 
favorite of Miss Wrickerton's. Miss Wricker- 
ton has a foible common to the autocracy of 
schools : she indulges herself with a favorite. 
We suppose schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
cannot help this failing. Can we — weaker- 
minded beings that we are — help selecting the 
favored one, and setting store by him or her ? 
We all choose our favorites in life, foster them 
in the early days of our friendship, and pet and 
spoil them, till sometimes they turn and sting 
even us 1 Fathers and mothers have, favorite 
sons and daughters, though they will not ac- 
knowledge it to themselves ; leanings towards 
Master Tom or Miss Rosa, and giving out to the 
pet more than a fair share of the heart's love. 
We have our favorite chums at school, our 
favorite companions with whom we spend the 
evening after "business," our favorite studies 
and pursuits — of course we have ; and as it is 
a world of favoritism, there are, consequently, 
many jealous within it. 

For this reason, Avice has not so many 
school friends as might be expected from her 
quiet, unselfish ways ; and the more she gains 
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on Miss Wrickerton, the greater alienation she 
experiences from her little contemporaries. 
Avice has very few friends in the seminary ; she 
wins so many prizes, and deservedly wins them, 
for all the elder pupils' sneers ; she is so old- 
fashioned, it is whispered, and such a prim little 
fright, too, that they can see "old maid" 
written on her already, and there is a prophecy 
current in the school that she will keep a tom- 
cat and a parrot at thirty, and have a weak 
back, and a chair with pillows, like Miss 
Wrickerton. 

There is another person who gives herself 
" airs " whenever Miss Wrickerton invites Avice 
to a quiet cup of tea with her and her mother — 
and Miss Wrickerton does so far unbend to her 
pupil very often — and that is Mrs. Martha 
Badge. Mrs. Badge has a peculiar way of 
giving herself " airs," too : she answers every- 
thing in monosyllables ; she listens to Avice's 
recital of the events of the evening spent with 
Miss Wrickerton, but indulges in a cold, stony 
stare at the opposite wall, and, at each mention of 
the giver of the feast, up jerks the grim face of 
the old lady in a contemptuous manner. After 
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Mrs. Badge has received several statements to 
the same purpose, with a deportment equally 
freezing, Avice conceives an inkling of the 
truth, and says one day : 

"Don't you like Mrs. Wrickerton, Mrs. 
Badge ?" 

" Never saw the woman.** 

" Then you cannot dislike her, can you ?'* 

" Can't say." 

" Perhaps," suggests Avice, wistfully, " you 
do not like my staying to tea with Miss Wricker- 
ton?" 

Mrs. Martha is at needlework, and makes no 
answer. 

" Is that it, Mrs. Badge ?" persists Avice. 

" What should I care about . it ? It saves 
me trouble, don't it ?" 

" Because, if you had any objection, I would 
not stop— indeed, I would not." 

Martha Badge reflects, and, at last, makes 
answer : 

" Do you mean it ?" 

" Yes." 

" Do you like staying to tea there ? Haven't 
you had enough of her all day, Avice ?" 
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'^ I like Miss Wrickerton. She is very kind 

to me." 

" Then go, my dear, go !" bursts out Martha, 
'' God forbid that I should wish to balk you of 
any pleasure, old, and cross, and sour-tempered 
as I am. I only thought, Avice, that you were 
forgetting Mrs. Badge ; and that," with a grunt, 
" is easily done, ain't it ?" 

" Oh ! no, no !" says Avice, flinging her arms 
round the sti£F old neck, '^ now I am used to 
your ways, I know what a dear, good heart 
you've got — I knew it long ago !" 

** Bless me ! bless me, child ! youTl break 
my spectacles !" cries the alarmed housekeeper. 
" How very sudden you are, Avice ! God bless 
me ! tell me when you're coming, another time, 
do, my dear — you've quite upset me ! There, 
come to school — it's nearly two o'clock." 

Mrs. Badge puts down her work, takes off 
her glasses, and prepares to see Avice to the 
door of the Wrickerton establishment. 

" And if I'm asked to tea, and Miss Wricker- 
ton has baked her little cake on purpose — " 

" Cake ! is it hot ?" is Mrs. Badge's curious 
inquiry. 
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" Yes, hot cake, and so many currants ! 
Shall I stop, Mrs. Badge ?" 

" If you like, Avice." 

But Avice receives no invitation .to tea, and 
Betsy, the aide-de-camp, fetches her from school 
to the house near Whitehall. 

Martha is very important till her own tea is 
ready, and keeps walking into the back kitchen 
and out again, whilst Avice sits in the window 
recess under the cage of the old canary, learning 
her lessons for the morrow, and puzzling her 
head as to the reason for a constant slamming 
of the oven door in the great kitchen range. 

Martha sits down to the tea-table, at last, 
and Mr. James Hern wakes up from a doze he 
has been having " between the lights." When 
Avice is seated in her usual place, Betsy, grin- 
ning from ear to ear, enters with a smoking 
hot cake, and triumphantly sets it in the centre 
of the table. 

"What's that?" asks the grandfather, and 
** Oh, my !" exclaims Avice. 

" I thought I would make a cake to keep my 
hand in, Mr. Hem. Do you see any objec- 
tion ?" inquires Mrs. Badge, with dignity. 
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** Ob, no — not at all ! Cake, eh ? how very 
strange !" 

It is forty years since Martha Badge made 
her last cake, and Mr. Hern munches at a 
piece of the present one with grave intentness, 
and inwardly thinks his housekeeper is becoming^ 
childish ; whilst Avice, who more fully compre- 
hends the state of the case, looks at it with 
tears in her eyes, and understands honest Martha 
better than ever she did in her life. 

It is a dumpy cake — moreover, it is a tough 
cake; and Martha's hand, that has been a 
heavy one in the days of its youth, is a sledge- 
hammer kind of a hand now, and not au fait in 
mixing and rolling out ; yet Avice risks indi- 
gestion, and eats unsparingly of the composi- 
tion, and is not backward in praise concerning 
it, and Martha, who has had her serious doubts 
of success, brightens up, and looks quite cheer- 
ful. 

On the next afternoon. Miss Wrickerton 
draws Avice aside, and tells her when Betsy 
comes she shall send her home again, and ask 
her to return in a couple of hours. 

Avice hesitates. 
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" What is it ? what are you thinking about ?" 
says Miss Wrickerton. " Speak out, Avice. I 
Iik« children to speak plainly — time enough for 
double dealing when they are old in sin and the 
children of wrath." 

" Would you mind, just for once, Miss 
Wrickerton, asking Mrs. Badge to tea ?" replies 
Avice, thus adjured. 

" Who's Mrs. Badge, my dear ?" 

" She's my grandfather's housekeeper, and I 
— I think — although she would not come, I'm 
sure — she would take it as a great favor, and 
not. dislike m-m-my coming so." 

"Dislike your coming! and why?" asks 
Miss Wrickerton, interested in the eccentric 
Martha. 

" I — I think that — that she is afraid I shall 
get less fond of her, and neglect her, if I come 
to tea too often here." 

" She's a good old soul, then, and we'll ask 
her to tea, Avice ; and I hope she will come, 
too, and that's more," replies the little school- 
mistress. " Mother, when the girl comes for 
Miss Hern, will you give her this note for Mrs. 
Badge ?" 
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And she proceeds to indite a note forth- 
with. 

Betsy isy in due course, dispatched back with 
the letter to Mrs. Badge, and that lady, sup- 
pressing her contempt for penmanship, puts on 
her spectacles, and sits down with a groan to 
decipher the contents. She masters it, at last, 
after much inward spelling, and drawing in of 
long breaths, and folding up the letter, says : 

" That's Avice 1" 

Miss Wrickerton and Avice wait some time 
for a reply to the note, which comes, finally, in 
the shape of Mrs. Badge herself, clad in a 
rusty black silk, kept expressly for grand oc- 
casions, and which, in consequence, has not 
been before exhibited to the eyes of Avice Hern. 
Martha looks a trifle more bony and angular in 
state dress, and makes her respects to Mrs. and 
Miss Wrickerton with a solemn bob that causes 
much crackling of the silken garment. 

What a tea-party it is! and- how Miss 
Wrickerton, with consummate tact, worms her- 
self into the good graces of Martha Badge, and 
draws her out. The invalid schoolmistress 
bears the reputation of being sharp and satirical, 
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with an extra share of acidity for grown-up 
people ; but they are enemies who say so — old 
ladies who have not been asked to tea, or very 
distant relations whose subdued kind of toady- 
ism — based upon visionary hopes of Miss 
Wrickerton coming into her Rights some very 
fine day in the future — has long since been un- 
ceremoniously snuffed out. But to Mrs. Badge 
she is amiable^ talkative, and quite merry, 
relating such fiinny little anecdotes that the 
hard lines round the old housekeeper's mouth 
relax, and she breaks out almost into smiles. 
Miss Wrickerton devotes herself entirely to 
Martha, and consigns Avice to the tender care 
of her mother, who, implicitly obedient to any- 
body and everything, understands the look of 
her daughter, and amuses Avice by taking her 
up-stairs to her own room, and showing her a 
parcel of old trinkets that have belonged to her 
grandmother. "^ 

The two women left behind, take their seats 
by the window which looks into the narrow street, 
and talk of nothing but Avice for some time — 
what a clever child she is, how shrewd and quick, 
and how she has won upon two old maids such 
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as they are, and rubbed off the husk of unsocia- 
bility which years have hardened round them ! 

Then they grow confidential, and Miss 
Wrickerton talks of her Chancery suit not very 
sanguinely (she would have been less sanguine 
had she ever read the story of " Bleak House'O, 
and of the many years she has kept school for 
her mother in that back street ; and of the cause 
of her weak back, and even hints, with a sigh, 
that if it had not been for that fall, she would 
have been married twenty years ago. 

" But I was only fit for a schoolmistress after 
my accident, Mrs. Badge," she says. "Affliction 
takes all the tender feelings out of our bosom, 
and curdles the milk of human kindness." 

Martha nods her head. Perhaps — who 
knows ? — she has had her love story once, and 
those eyes have looked fondly upon some one 
before they had got bleared with old age, and 
used to iron-rimmed spectacles. That some 
one who has gone on his way, and disappeared 
in the mists of the Past, may have been smitten 
with the plainness of the gawky girl in the 
subiu'ban house, which Mr. Hern rented when 
he was a junior messenger under Government, 
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and when she had the care of the establishment 
of weak Mrs. Hem, and three unruly boys. 
We all have our love story : why should Martha 
Badge be an exception to the rule ? 

" Do you like Miss Wrickerton ?" asks Avice, 
as they walk homewards about nine o'clock in 
the evening. 

" Yes, she's a nice lady, and I must ask her 
back to tea one of these days, and — make 
another cake !" 
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CHAPTER 11. 



TROUBLE. 



It would sometimes happen through Betsy hav- 
ing been sent on errands, or Mrs. Badge having 
an unusually busy day of it, that Avice Hern was 
compelled to make the best of her way to and 
from school without the escort of either of those 
ladies ; and being a prudent child with a great 
respect for crossings, the grandfather and house- 
keeper had not much fear of her heedlessness 
bringing any accident upon her. 

Mrs. Badge invariably delivered two pieces of 
sage advice to Avice on the morning of those 
days, when pressure of office business compelled 
the child to go and return without a protector. 

" You can't come to much harm," she would 
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say, " if you take care of the cabs and omnibuses 
for one thing, and call a policeman, if you're 
worried by boys or rude people, for another." 

It happened a few days after the Midsummer 
holidays, which had been spent by Miss Wricker- 
ton and her mother at the sea-side in humble 
lodgings over a baker's shop, that Miss Avice 
Hem was not called for at twelve o'clock ac- 
cording to established rule, and was therefore 
at liberty to make the best of her way home 
alone. There was a bookseller's at the corner 
of the street in which Mrs. (and Miss Wricker- 
ton's establishment was situated, an odd, squeezed- 
up shop, full of startling tinsel pictures, and penny 
murder-sheets, with copies of verses, and serial 
stories that ran on for one hundred and four 
weekly numbers, and comprised something 
awful in each ; and here Avice was wont to 
pause with Betsy or Mrs. Badge, and criticize 
the contents of the window. 

It was an old-fashioned, high- windowed shop- 
front ; and Avice on that particular morning was 
standing on tip-toe looking towards an open book 
in the third pane upwards, arranged to catch the 
notice of giants and giantesses passing by, and 
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who might feel inclined from page twenty-seven to 
step inside and borrow the volume for three days, 
or pay one penny per day extra, if kept over the 
time specified, as fiilly explained on the inner 
side of the cover. Avice could make nothing 
of the wood-engraving from that distance, and 
was turning away with the intention of resum- 
ing her walk, when she was suddenly caught 
beneath the arms, and lifted to a level with the 
book that had attracted her attention. 

" Let me go directly, you rude person," ex- 
claimed the indignant Avice. " Put me down 
immediately, or I shall kick you." 

Avice was lowered. 

" Thought you were anxious to see the 
picture. Miss Hern — that's all," said a gruff 
voice. " Well, and how are you ?" 

Avice turned and recognized the man who 
had called two and a half years back at her 
grandfather's office. She would have known him 
anywhere: the features were so strongly cast, 
the eyebrows were so thick and black, and the 
eyes so glaring beneath them. He appeared 
to be wearing the same great coat, boots, and 
battered hat; and his big hands looked as if 
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they had not experienced the beneficial effects of 
soap-and-water since they had clutched at the 
bag of fifteen pounds. 

"Ah! you have forgotten all about me, I 
dare say." 

" Oh, no, I have not !" answered Alice, firmly. 
" You're the bad man." 

"Complimentary," said the man, with a 
growL " That's some of Mother Badge's 
teaching, for a sovereign. Well, you're looking 
about as ugly as ever, you are." 

Avice himied on. He walked leisurely beside 
her ; and, although the child increased her pace, 
and almost ran, yet one slouching stride after 
another, kept him up with her. 

" You're in a plaguey hurry to get away fi-om 
an uncle you haven't seen these thirty long 
months," said he, enjoying the child's fright. 
" Come, ask me how 1 do ?" 

" Please to go away," cried Avice. 

" Well you'll answer a question or two of 
mine, won't you ? and then I'll make myself 
scarce. I should like to know how my poor 
father is. I have treated him very cruelly in 
my time, little girl ; but I've repented now." 
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He affected to whimper, and made a show 
of wiping his eyes with the cuff of his greasy coat. 

" You are mocking him, you wicked man !" 
said Avice, growing more bold as she emerged 
into Parliament Street, and the crowd of strangers 
passing by took away all sense of loneliness. 

" Upon my soul, I'm not," said Walter Hem. 
" How is he ?" 

" He is pretty well in health, but weak," 
replied Avice ; " now go aw^y." 

" Wait a moment, do !" said the man, sud- 
denly becoming serious in his tone, and even 
respectful. " I really wish to know, girl. I'm 
not shamming ; and if I'm a bad son, I have 
my feelings like the rest of you. He's still 
there at the office ?" 

" Yes." 

" What a great house it is ! Mr. Stanmore is 
secretary there, isn't he ?" 

" Yes !" briefly responded Avice, suddenly 
beginning to beckon some object from the 
distance. 

" His room looks across the water, doesn't 
it ? Great men always choose the best prospect 
— it's like them. And they shove my poor old 
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father into a place that's been a kitchen, or 
servant's hall ; and I suppose he sleeps in one 
of the garrets or cellars — which ? What are 
you beckoning at ?" 

Avice continued to make rapid signs. After 
a moment, she came to an abrupt halt; and 
her companion did the same. 

" Mr. Stanmore must have a deal — What 
the devil are you beckoning at ?" 

" I'm calling a policeman," said little Avice, 
looking him steadily in the face; "and I think 
it will be better for you to go, Mr. Hem. He's 
coming across the road, you see." 

" Why you — you — I'm hanged !" 

And, with this uncourteous expletive, he 
glanced at Avice, then at a policeman who really 
was coming, hesitated, suddenly wheeled round 
towards the street he had just quitted, and strode 
off, muttering discontent. 

Avice said nothing to her grandfather about 
this incident, but communicated the full par- 
ticulars to Martha Badge. 

*' The wretch !" said Martha, doubling both 
fists instinctively ; " the wicked wretch, we 
shall have him here again !" 
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But days and weeks passed on, and no 
more was heard or seen of Walter Hem, till 
one Sunday afternoon, when Avice and her 
grandfather were walking round the garden, 
which skirted the great river. What a strange 
contrast to the house on either side, was 
that office which James Hem kept in trust 
for Government ! There was an earl's town 
mansion on the left, so still and quiet, and 
out of place itself, as it stood fronting the 
dark Thames; and a rich btoker tenanted 
the sHm mansion on the right, and gave dmner- 
parties thrice a-week, which kept the front 
road lively. And there between them, se- 
parating rank from trade, was the dead-house ; 
and the noble earl's, and the wealthy banker's 
neighbor was a poor clerk, who sat on the 
low stone wall of the garden, in his leisure 
moments, taking snuff. 

" What a quantity of boats there are on the 
river to-day, grandfather," said Avice. 

" People are fond of the Thames, muddy 
as it is," replied James Hern, who was in a 
meditative mood. " The Thames is the com- 
mon highway for the great and the small. 
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for the Guard's Club, and the errand boy's 
*boat for an hour;* for the Lord Mayor's 
barge, and the two-penny steam-boats. Many 
a time, in my young days, have I — is that 
any one stopping in the middle of the river, 
and looking this way Avice? How bad my 
eyes are getting — there, I mean ?" 

The old man shaded his eyes with one 
hand, and pointed with the other. Avice 
looked in the direction indicated, and beheld, 
seated in a black, grimy collier's boat, two 
figures, one of whom she distinctly recognized 
as the bad son of her poor grandfather. 

Avice was too quick a girl not to be aware 
of the probable effect upon her grandfather's 
nerves, were she to divulge the fact which 
had so startled her, and therefore said 
evasively : 

" There are so many boats upon the river, 
grandfather — 'which do you mean ?" 

Before James Hem could reply, the occupants 
of the boat having become aware of the ob- 
servation they had attracted were rowing to- 
wards Hungerford. 

Avice related this second incident to Martha 
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Badge, who ground her gums silently together 
(Martha had long since parted with her teeth), 
and said: "It's my belief, he wants to rob 
the house !'* 

" Oh, Mrs. Badge ! I hope not so bad as that/* 
" There is nothing too bad for such a man, 
my dear," said Martha, vindictively ; " if there 
was a bag of gold lying on this floor, and 
there was a man sleeping before it, and murder 
was to be done to gain it, that man would 
no more hesitate, or stay the falling of his 
knife, than T should hesitate about scrunching 
a black beadle /" 

And Martha believed it, or she would never 
have drawn so true a comparison. Martha 
Badge's whole life had been passed in " scrunch- 
ing beadles." There was no greater enemy 
to them than she, and they knew it ; for oh ! 
the confusion, the rapid scurrying away of 
shiny backs and sprawling hairy legs, when 
the enemy of their race stalked into the kitchen 
with a light, and dashed relentlessly amongst 
them ! There was nothing to equal the scene 
in History, except the Massacre of the In- 
nocents* 
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Martha was extremely vigilant for the next few 
days, and examined the fastenings of the house 
after James Hem, when James Hem had unsus- 
piciously taken his lantern and gone to bed. 
This precaution on the part of Martha, made 
Avice nervous and alarmed, and her dreams of 
robbery and murder lasted the whole night, 
save when she woke up once or twice in the 
darkness, with a shriek, fancying a blood-red 
hand was stealing, stealing slowly along the 
coverlet to grasp her throat! Sometimes 
she would wake Mrs. Badge by her dream- 
cries, and that lady would come gliding into 
the room (for Avice had her own little room, 
now), to enquire into the cause, like a Lady 
Macbeth, going on for seventy. 

But the feelings of alarm wore off, no more 
was seen of Walter Hern, and it was soon a 
fortnight since Avice had beheld him in the 
collier's boat upon the Thames. 

When all awakened suspicions were set at 
rest, when the summer was giving signs of 
waning into autumn, when James Hern slept 
in fancied security, when Martha Badge snored 
as only Martha Badge could snore, and Avice, 
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in her tiny room, was enjoying such a pleasant 
dream of Bernswood, of her father alive and 
well, and breaking up faggots as he used to 
do for coming winter fires, of Spot grown so 
fat and lazy, and of all the trees in the large 
orchard that belonged to Farmer Wilson, being 
so fuU of fruit, red, and brown, and golden,— 
the house was robbed ! 

It was robbed when honest men were sleep- 
ing — ^robbed defiantly — ^for the full white moon 
shone all that night — ^robbed by men who came 
in a boat swiftly from the opposite side, from 
the dens and courts of Lambeth, eluding the 
watchful Thames Police, who were gliding up 
and down the long river stealthily. Lurk- 
ing amongst the flower-beds — cutting through 
glass and window-shutter, and eluding iron bar 
and chain — passing into the dark, musty-smell- 
ing rooms with masked lantern and life-pre- 
, server, ransacking everywhere — scenting money, 
papers, silver, and gold medals destined for de- 
serving heroes, as wolves scent travellers in 
starving forest wilds — ^breaking open the desks 
in the secretary's room, and abstracting many 
articles of value, even Mr. Lowry's gold snuff- 
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box, which he highly estimated-^passing m 
and out unheard, unseen, gathering their un- 
lawful spoil, and retreating laden down with 
theft. 

It was James Hem himself who discovered the 
first traces of the crime — ^it was the poor nervous 
office-keeper who, opening the shutter of the 
board-room, let the light in upon the ruin left 
by robbers. Unconscious, for the moment, of 
the ravages committed, he opened the three 
shutters, raised a window to admit the morning 
air, moved half-a-dozen steps towards the door, 
then stopped suddenly, put his withered hand 
to his heart, and glaring at the table, held his 
breath with horror. 

Papers strewn about — the waste-basket over- 
turned, and its wicker side flattened in by 
some heavy heel — ^the desk of Mr. Arthur Wil- 
liam Stanmore wrenched open, and the silver 
fittings gone- — sl gaping pocket-book lying on 
the carpet — ^the desk of Mr. Lowry split in two, 
and nothing left within but letters^ pens, and 
sealing-wax — the presses round the room open 
in many places — all the chief presses, of which 
Mr. Stanmore kept the key ! 
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" Oh, my God ! my God 1 the place has 
been robbed!" screamed Hern, and then fell 
crouching on the floor, moanmg as with pain. 
He was in the same position, and moaning still, 
when Martha Badge came in to seek him, 
and it needed all the housekeeper's threats and 
persuasions to induce him to abandon his des- 
pairing attitude. 

" Robbed— robbed !" 

" I see," said the stoical Martha ; " we can't 
mend it. Let's go downstairs." 

She led him away, keeping a rigid grasp 
upon his collar, to prevent his sinking to the 
floor again, and they went from room to room 
of the house, followed by the pale and trembling 
Avice. There was the window open, the 
shutter severed, its iron case cut through, and 
one of the great bars that crossed the window 
outside wrenched from its place, and lying on 
the terrace ; there were the marks of feet sunk 
deep in the flower-beds and garden path, marks 
which did not extend within, for the robbers 
had crept about with stockinged feet, like men 
thoroughly up in their business. 

Still with the hand upon his collar, Martha 
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led her master to bis own parlor, and let 
him drop into his chair. He began to moan 
again. 

" I am disgraced — ^I am an unworthy ser- 
vant ! KiU me ! kill me r 

" Be quiet !" remonstrated Martha. 

" He did it— he— " 

" The least said about that man, the soonest 
mended, and the better for your own good 
name," interrupted Martha. " Now, Avice, go 
to the door, and the first policeman you see, 
call him in." 

He spoke no more, but continued moaning 
in a feeble tone, refusing the cup of coffee which 
Martha made, and urgently pressed on him. 
When a policeman, obedient to Avice's request, 
came slowly up the steps, old Hern looked sadly 
at his housekeeper, and when the door dosed, 
he slid suddenly from his chair to the ground. 
Martha jumped Hip, and running to the foot 
of the stairs, called out : 

" Avice ! Avice ! tell the man to run in- 
stantly for a doctor. I thought it was coming ! 
Quick ! quick 1" 

Avice, with streaming eyes and palpitating 
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heart, delivered the message, and came running 
down the stairs. 

Her grandfather was lying on the carpet, 
tossing to and fro, and moaning stiU, with 
Martha hanging over him, unfastening his 
stock. He was struck down by a fit. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



SUPERANNUATED. 



There was terrible confusion in the govern^ 
ment office, near Whitehall. Routine had 
hidden its head for the day, and the whole 
place was up in arms. The derks stood in 
knots of three or four together, talking of the 
robbery, and arguing upon its leading points, 
and walking in and out of the room in which 
the thieves had effected their entrance, and 
staring open-mouthed at everything. 

In the board-room sat Mr. Stanmore, with 
an air of bland surprise and placid indig- 
nation on his manly features, and Mr. Lowry 
was trotting round the table, very red in 
the face, turning over every paper half-a-dozen 
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times, and entertaining a delusive hope that his 
gold snuff-box had only been mislaid. 

Gentlemen from other offices, and high in 
them as Mr, Stanmore, and some higher, came 
to talk with the secretary upon the remarkable 
occ-rrenoe. ..d U. TpJaU ™.h uplifted 
hands, especially those who had suffered from 
no loss, upon the growth of crime in the me- 
tropolis. Carriage after carriage rattled to 
the door, and rattled away again ; the clerks 
grew thirsty with long argument; the door- 
keeper told the story, with ingenious variations 
of his own composition, to those who conde- 
scended to give ear ; and the detectives — trusty 
spies of our Familiar Inquisition — arrived in 
haste, and commenced business. They ques- 
tioned everybody. and examined everything, they 
measured the prints of boots in the garden soil, 
and the dents and bruises on the desk, and the 
size of the keys and presses, and carefully put 
away a piece of string that was foreign to 
government, and which lay upon the floor, and 
made a list of the missing articles, or as many 
as were, at present, found to be mysteriously 
absent. They questioned Martha Badge and 
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Avice, and asked the doctor how long it would 
be before Mr. Hern recovered consciousness, 
and, at last, went away in a hack-cab to the 
police-court, primed with intelligence. 

The talk was of nothing but the robbery ; 
clerks thought not of poor James Hern, in his 
long fit on the parlor floor, and Mr. Stanmore, 
after expressing his sorrow at that calamity, 
forgot it in fresh arrivals— forgot even his 
"Times," which lay, flat, fresh, and carefully 
folded, on the green baize table. 

James Hem got out of his fit in the after- 
noon, and was carried upstairs to bed, and two 
policemen came to sleep in the house for a 
few days, for the purpose of keeping careful 
watch on " the stable-door." 

Government put forth a startling placard the 
next morning, which was aflnixed to the doors 
of police-stations and covered every hoarding, 
and was sacred from innovating bill-stickers. 

" FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD !" 

Five hundred pounds but to touch some one's 
shoulder, and hold on till help came ! five hun- 
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dred pounds to know a face that may pass you 
twenty times a-day, and you in happy ignor- 
ance ! Five hundred pounds ! 

Government can be liberal at times^ and spur 
on the vigilance of the law with costly bribery. 
Five himdred pounds ! — Gods ! how the^ junior 
clerks and messengers licked their lips, and 
thought of IF — of gaining six or eight years* 
salary by a coup-de-main — a blow on the nose, 
black eyes, and crutches, perhaps — ^but five 
hundred pounds as golden salve ! 

The reward stared everybody out of coun- 
tenance — even Betsy, the maid-of-all-work, 
going home late at night, spelt it all through, 
and got discontented with her position in so- 
ciety ; lank poets, mechanics, hard-working 
laborers, costermongers, thieves not in the job, 
night patrols who had a good chance — all read 
it, and sighed covetously. 

There was a small note to the effect that two 
hundred and fifty pounds would be given to any 
person affording information which should lead 
to the capture of the offenders ; but no one 
cared for that — a mere sop-in-the-pan, and not 
even tantalizing. It was the dazzling five 
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hundred pounds for the capture of one or more 
of the oflfenders that struck home to English 
hearts. 

Three days after the robbery, old James Hern 
came tottering towards his usual seat in the 
office, and received the congratulations of his 
cotemporaries on his recovery, and was nearly 
murdered by eager questioning. 

He knew nothing about it — no more than 
they did — he found the house as they had 
found it in the morning — oh ! his head — ^please 
say no more. 

The shock of the discovery followed by the 
fit had rather shaken him, for Mackins, a nine 
year's messenger, whispered to young Black a 
junior, " Cranky," which emphatic declaration 
soon got wind, and spread from room to room 
by slow degrees. James Hern was not so quick 
with his work, he mislaid his papers, he forgot 
his orders, he made strange bungling in those 
accounts which were sent in to Mr. Stanmore for 
foreign postage, and summed up the total as 
* Five Hundred pounds' — the price of a robber's 
head ! His hand shook so, it could hardly hold 
the pen, and he would remain for hours in a 

VOL. I. I 
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dreary stupor at his desk, apparently regarding 
the aforesaid Mackins with a fixed intentness 
which froze that gentleman's blood, and made 
him uncomfortable and nervous. 

James Hem occasionally sought to slur over 
these shortcomings by a display of diligence, 
which rendered things a trifle more bewildering ; 
he became very tenacious of his dignity too, as 
ofBce-keeper — a dignity which he began to con- 
sider was slighted by his fellow-clerks. 

One morning, a note came down from the 
board-room whilst Hem was at his desk, almost 
crying over a tray of papers from which sundry 
documents were missing, and which he had care- 
fully locked up in his own drawer, so that he 
might have them ready to his hand ; a note sig- 
nificant of Mr. Arthur William Stanmore's wish 
to speak to Mr. Hern. 

It had long been expected by every one in 
the office except old James, and he had no idea 
of it. Even now he walked up stairs holding 
by the hand-rail, perfectly unconscious of the 
shadow of coming events, and entered the room 
with his customary plodding step. 

Mr. Stanmore and Mr. Lowry were at their 
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respective desks, which were renovated, and in 
prim order once more. 

" Take a seat, Mr. Hern," said the secretary, 
as he idly scratched a series of hieroglyphics on 
his blotting paper. 

" Thank you, Sir, very kindly — thank you, I 
will. Fm hardly strong enough yet to stand 
long. Thank you, Sir," and he slowly sank 
into the chair. 

" We have been thinking, Mr. Hem, of cer- 
tain changes in this olBce which are necessary 
for the strict management of its business and a 
due regard to order, and which, for aU that, and 
— and so forth," began the secretary. " We had 
hoped, considering your great age and bad 
state of health, that you would have tendered us 
your resignation as office-keeper, and accepted 
your pension from the superannuation fund, sav- 
ing us thereby this very unpleasant task : we are 
extremely sorry to have to prompt you in that 
request, Mr. Hern, and to beg you to resign at 
the Michaelmas quarter, and to receive our 
thanks, our warmest thanks. Sir, for the faithful 
manner in which you have discharged your one- 
rous duties to the crown for nearly fifty years." 

I 2 
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He said it in his kindest tones, he said it with 
a gentlemanly consideration for James Hern's 
weakness and susceptibility. He might have 
made known his intention by letter or through 
his chief clerk, Mr. Lowry, but with a kind 
forethought had trusted to a personal interview 
by which he could soften, so far as lay within 
his power, the harshness of the duty it was his 
place to perform. 

Over the face, bent forward with respectful 
attention to each word, passed the deep shadow 
of the shock, the sign of the old man's compre- 
hension of the secretary's wish, the knowledge 
that he was thought unfit for the office he had 
held so long, and for the government tasks he 
had studied for nigh half-a-hundred years. 
He bowed his head more, and supported it by 
an attenuated hand, leaning his elbow on the 
green baize table. 

" You understand me, Hern ?" 

"Yes, Sir," he answered in a low tone, 
" perfectly." 

" In a pecuniary sense of view, the diflference 
will be very slight, your great length of service 
making your pension nearly equal to your 
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salary, and," he added, " you will now have an 
opportunity of getting to some pretty snug 
cottage in the country, and resting from your 
long toil — why, if you choose to come Rich- 
mond way, Hern, you shall rent a little house 
of mine, cheap enough, I assure you — what do 
you say, now ?" 

" You are very kind, Sir — thank you. Sir. It 
seems very strange," said Hern, in a murmuring 
voice, " my going away in my old age — I can 
hardly make it out. I used to fancy I sh-sh- 
should die in this office, and ne-ne-never be 
turned away ! I beg your pardon, for being so 
sil-sil-lily, Mr. Stan-more," sobbed the old man, 
childishly, as he drew his great silk handkerchief 
from his coat pocket, and hid his face in its 
voluminous folds, '^ but I am such an old ser- 
vant, and it is ha-a-a-rd !" 

The secretary scrawled on the blotting-paper 
more than ever, and once made a movement as if 
to speak, but abruptly checked himself, and shook 
his head with the significance of a Burleigh. 

The old man carefully dried his eyes, and rose 
to go. 

" When do you think it likely my services will 
be no further needed ?" he asked, tremulously. 
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" You need not leave the office till Michael- 
mas, Mr. Hern," said Stanmore; "but I — I 
think it will be necessary to appoint the new 
office-keeper — ^it will save you all trouble, will it 

not r 

" Thank you, Mr. Stanmore, thank you," he 
replied, moving to the door, " youVe been very 
kind ; but my heart was in the old office — upon 
my word it was. Sir !" 

He produced his handkerchief for the second 
time, and walked with difficulty from the room, 
holding it before his face. 

" Would you oblige me by seeing the poor 
old fellow safe down the stairs, Mr. Lowry ?" 
said the secretary to his chief derk. " I can't 
ring for the Orderly without wounding his 
feelings more. I'm sorry to dismiss him, 
it's almost killing him, I think ; but there's no 
help for it !" 

Mr. Lowry departed in search of Mr. Hern, 
and ran against him outside the door, where he 
stood, giving convulsive vent to his grief. 

" Don't be a baby, Hern, don't, it's all right 
enough— quite right enough !" said Mr. Lowry, 
shutting his words out in the passage by rapidly 
closing the door of the room behind him, 
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" you'll have nothing on your mind when you Ve 
left the office, nothing at all. Come along, let's 
go down stairs !" 

" It's my dis-grace !" 

" Pooh, pooh ! Come along, Hern, come, 
along." 

When they had reached the stairs, James 
Hem turned to go up them. 

" What is it — ^where are you going ? 

" They don't want me down there, you know. 
They — they make game of me behind my back 
— ^I'm sure they do." 

" Oh, fancy — fancy. Hern !" 

" Mackins calls me * cranky !' a whip-whip- 
whipper-snapper that has hardly seen more days 
here than I have years. I'll go up stairs, Mr. 
Lowy — don't hold my arm, I'll go up stairs !" 

There was no help for it, and Mr. Lowry, 
with evident dissatisfaction on his visage, fol- 
lowed him slowly up stairs to his bed-room, and 
propped him carefully in the back whenever he 
threatened to give way. 

He staggered into the first seat, and grasped 
at the air. 

" I feel so ill, Mr. Lowry — oh, so ill !" he 
gurgled out. 
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" Good God ! how white you are ! Dear 
me, dear me, what shall I do ! Will you drink 
any water ?" and he rushed towards an immense 
ewer, and tendered that graceful drinking cup 
to the grey lips of the old man. 

"Call — Mrs. Badge — tell her I want her, 
it's another fit !" and he fell forwards, 
heavily. 

Mr. Lowry, frightened almost into a fit him- 
self, and forgetful of his dignified position in 
the ofiice, tore down the stairs, ewer in hand, in 
his consternation, and communicated the alarm- 
ing news to Mrs. Badge, who was in the bed- 
room of her master before he had half-concluded 
his narrative. 

Half-an-hour later, Avice came lightly dancing 
up the door steps, with her school-bag in her 
hand. In the windows of the parlor, there 
hung the white signal of distress, a ghostly 
mark that Avice f)assed unheeded by. 

The porter let her in. 

" Don't go up stairs. Miss Avice," said he, 
tenderly, " go down." 

"Why?" 

" Mrs. Badge will tell you, I can't. She's 
just gone into the kitchen." 
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Avice flew down stairs, and into Mrs, Badge's 
arms. 

" Oh, Mrs. Badge ! what has happened ? Oh, 
the blinds !" 

She looked at the darkened windows, and 
remembered that old sign on the day her father 
died at Bernswood. She knew it all — she 
guessed the worst in the immobility of visage — 
the stern set expression upon the face of Martha, 
and, clinging closer to her, burst into such a pas- 
sionate flood of tears, that the housekeeper hugged 
her tightly to her breast, as if to stay, by pressure 
of those faithful iron arms, the bitter grief to 
which she suddenly gave vent. 

" Oh, grandfather ! oh, grandfather ! they 
have taken you away !'* 

" Not theyy Avice, my child," said Martha, 
solemnly, " but One, whose will be done !" 

God give us grace to say that prayer as truth- 
fully, and fervently as that poor ignorant woman, 
standing by the child's side, in the house of 
mourning, to say "Thy will be done on earth" — 
as, we are taught, it is done in Heaven ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A CONFERENCE. 

What is one death in the city of London ? 
Who is it that cares for the sorrows of one 
house ? — a blank in the road. What, to the 
bustling world, streaming by, are its closed 
shutters, and drawn blinds, behind which grieve 
the desolate ? No one heeds the three shutters 
before the shop windows ; men pass whistling 
hy; boys struggle and jostle before them; a 
German band plays next door polkas and quap- 
drilles ; and there is a fight at the public-house 
over the way I 

There seems a still greater callousness when 
some subordinate official — such as James Hem 
was— dies in a public office. There, the busi- 
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ness goes on as usual ; there are no masked 
windows, save those in the area, or at the back 
of the house, which the friends of the one gone 
inhabit; there are no signs of the Destroyer 
in the many rooms filled with the strangers. 

The clerks jest and laugh, and play practical ' 
jokes amongst each other, just the same; 
(perhaps some one may allude to Hem, as " poor 
old chap,'' in the course of the day) and make 
quite as much noise in slamming doors, and 
opening presses, and hum their favorite bits of 
music, and the last opera morceaux with as 
great a degree of relish. 

What a contrast to Bernswood, and the 
cottage wherein another James Hern " departed 
this life !" There, Avice's loss appeared to be 
shared with the whole village. Men met one 
another going to their field labors, and spoke 
of " poor Jem,'' and recited the things he had 
done in the flesh, and the sports and pursuits 
they had shared with him ; men, coming from 
other villages, were told that Jem Hern was 
dead; and many a pitying look was cast on 
Avice, when she stole from her silent cottage to 
Mrs. Podgis's, next door — and on the Sunday, 
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the whole village thronged into the little church- 
yard to see him laid by the side of the wife 
who had gone before in the spring-time. 

But, here ! how unfeeling, and cruel, it all 
was ; thought Avice. No one took notice of 
her pale face, and red swollen eyes; no one 
shared her grief but Martha Badge ; and no one 
pitied her but Miss Wrickerton — and in both, it 
was such strange grief, and strange pity. The pity 
of the latter was, naturally, more for Avice than 
her loss, and the grief of the former was a dry, 
tearless grief, that to others, who knew Martha 
less than Avice did, would have looked like 
hard-heartedness. 

Martha Badge was all thought. She would 
sit at the window, with her chin in her hands, 
brooding so deeply, that half-a-dozen calls from 
Avice, by her side, failed to arouse her — she 
was seeking to look' into futurity, and futurity 
gave back but its darkness. 

Miss Wrickerton came to spend one dismal 
evening with Mrs. Badge. They drew their 
chairs close together, and, in a tone evidently 
not intended for Avice's ears, began a mysteri- 
ous confabulation. 
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" I am such an old, helpless woman in myself 
— ^she is no fit companion for me — 1 should 
crush all the youth out of her, besides — '^ were 
a few words Avice heard Martha say. 

" And I am so poor, too," echoed Miss 
Wrickerton. 

Then, there was some talk about life insu- 
rance, money, and a will, and their voices sank 
lower, and Avice heard no more.. 

After half-an-hour's conference, the conversa- 
tion became less secret. 

" And how long have they given you to 
remain here, Mrs. Badge ?" asked Miss Wrick- 
erton, in her natural tone. 

" A fortnight— that's all." 

" That will be Michaelmas Day, surely ?" 

" Yes." 

"Ah! I suppose the new people come in, 
then !" 

" Yes, Mr. Mackins, of the office. He is to 
be married to-morrow." 

" Why did he not wait till my grandfather 
was buried ?" asked Avice, innocently. 

" Poor child ! who do you think cares for 
your grandfather, but yourself ?" 
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" And you, Mrs. Badge," 

"Ah, don't say that," said Martha, " Tm 
afraid I don't care much. I thought I should 
have cared more, knowing him so long; but 
I'm old, and cruel-tempered !" 

" No, no," said Miss Wrickerton and Avice, 
simultaneously. 

" Yes, yes," persisted Mrs. Badge, " cruel- 
tempered enough. I couldn't shed a tear, now, 
to save my life. There is a weight here," 
pressing her chest, " that keeps tears down !" 

*' And you will take my advice about thaty 
now, Mrs. Badge ?" said Miss Wrickerton. 

" I shall do what I said !" 

" But not in the office hours, will you ?", 

" Well, I think not. It's a long tramp, 
though." 

" There's a sixpenny 'bus will take you all 
the way," said Miss Wrickerton, " and Avice 
can stay with me till you return." 

" Thank you," answered Martha, " I thought 
of taking Avice with me." 

"It might turn out as well," replied Miss 
Wrickerton, musingly. 

When Miss Wrickerton had been wheeled 
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home again, Avice questioned Martha Badge as 
to the conference with the schoohnistress ; 
but the housekeeper was not disposed to reply, 
and put her off, by saying: 

" All in good time, Avice !" 

Good time ! would there ever be good time 
again ? It did not seem to come, and her heart 
grew heavier,and her high spirits faded away. She 
stood by her grandfather's grave, in the crowded 
London churchyard, and knew it was not 
there; she read there but the sorrow of a 
life, and its end; she found no balm, or 
resignation, or heard of one hope held out, 
when she and Martha were in the well-known 
parlor again, that Sunday afternoon — ^when 
the grizzled canary began an unearthly chirping, 
as Martha drew up the blind, and they sat 
staring at each other, in their heavy, black 
hoods !• 
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CHAPTER V. 



A NEW SCENE. 



An author may be compared to Harlequin : 
he has the power of changing the scene and 
working tricks and transformations with one 
touch of the wand, and can finally send the 
evil spirits, the clowns and pantaloons, to the 
Caves of Gloom and Despair, and take all the 
good people to the Realms of Boundless Bliss, 
red fire and spangles. Harlequin passes lightly 
through the piece enacted, not doing anything 
in particular, but taking up the time, whilst the 
other characters are recovering breath, or putting 
on fi-esh rouge ; so, for the same reason, the 
author— grinning, mayhap, behind his mask- 
discourses morally and prosily whilst he in- 
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wardly considers what tricks shall come next, 
and what incidents shall follow, which diffi- 
culty finally got over, he dances off to the side- 
wings, waves his quivering bat, and lo ! the 
scene changes, and the performance begins. 

It was a handsomely furnished room in a 
mansion at Richmond. The great bay-windows 
were closed for the night, and the brilliantly 
lighted apartment was occupied by two persons* 

The elder of the two was a pale hand- 
some lady ' of some thirty-three years of 
age, who reclined languidly on a couch ' 
by the fireside. Her dress was of a grey 
silk, secured at the throat by a small gold 
cross. She was reading, or feigning to read, 
from a handsomely bound volume, which her 
thin, transparent hands seemed almost too weak 
to support. 

At the table, listlessly turning over a book of 
prints, was seated the second inmate of the 
room, a beautiful child of twelve years old — a 
fair, golden-haired girl, with a bright face, on 
which shone the roses of health — a face that 
afforded a strange contrast to the white sculp- 
tured features of the delicate mother. 

VOL. I. K 
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'^ Rosamond/' said the mother, in a low, 
sweet voice, " had you not better let me ring for 
the nurse ? It is nearly nine o'clock." 

'^You said I might stay till papa came 
home," the child answered, with a pouting 
lip. 

" But your papa is late." 

" I do not think he will be long, mamma. 
You expected him to dine at home, you know." 

" He has been detained, dearest." 

" But he will not be 'much longer, now 
mamma," readily answered the child, " for he 
does not like to keep you waiting up for him, 
I have heard him say so." 

" Your papa is ever considerate. What book 
have you got there, Rosamond ?" 

" A scrap-book, mamma. I wish you would 
put down that naughty work which makes you 
sigh so much, and let me show you these pretty 
pictures. I don't much care," she said, wearily, 
" about looking at them by myself." 

" Well, Rosamond," said the m&ther, laying 
aside the book, " bring your chair by the couch, 
and show me the engravings." 

Rosamond seated herself by her mother's 
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side, and commenced slowly turning page after 
page of the album, and pointing out the 
most attractive plates it presented. The lady 
glanced at them with an affectation of interest 
which did not even deceive that naturally un- 
suspicious child. 

"There's the lodge bell ringing, mamma," 
said Rosamond, looking up from the book. 

" Some one for the servants, dear.** 

" How late !" 

Presently, there was a slight tap without. 

« Come in." 

A tall footman opened the door, and stood 
on the threshold. 

"What is it?" inquired the lady, without 
raising her eyes from the book. 

"It's a woman wants to see Mr. Stanmore, 
Ma'am." 

"Did you not tell her Mr. Stanmore was 
out ?" 

"Yes, Ma'am; but she said as how her 
business was pressing, and as she had come a 
long way, she would like to stop till he came 
home." 

" Show her into the waiting-room, Robert." 

K 2 
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« Yes, Ma'am/' 

The servant withdrew, and left the mother 
and daughter together. The gilt dock on the 
mantel-piece ticked on, and struck the quarters on 
a silver bell, till another hour had slowly passed 
away. The book of engravings had long since 
dropped from the rosy fingers of the little girl, 
and she had fallen into a calm, deep sleep on 
her mother's breast, with one plump, chubby 
arm thrown round her neck. 

Mrs. Stanmore lay watching the innocent 
sleep of the child, fearing to disturb it by a 
movement. But the child slept too soundly to 
be easily awakened, and the grinding of wheels 
on the carriage-drive outside, and the rat-a-tat- 
a-tat that followed, failed to arouse her. 

After a few minutes, the door opened, and a 
stout lady, weighed down by satin and velvet, 
came rustling into the room. 

" Oh ! sister, sister ! Lydia, Lydia ! how 
foolish of you, to be sure !" cried the lady, " to 
have that heavy child sweltering you up so ! 
Why haven't you more prudence ?" 

" Hush ! Miss Stanmore, hush ! you will 
wake my darling ! Let me have her while I 
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can. God knows how long it may be in my 
power to hold her thus !" 

" Well, you know best, my dear \" said the 
lady, who was a woman of the middle height, 
with a broad, heavy-looking face, neither hand- 
some nor ugly for forty years wear, and on which 
the slightest resemblance to a certain govern- 
ment secretary was seen in happy moments ; " it's 
not my place to contradict you, Lydia, if you 
will do it, and act rashly. I know what Doctor 
Olderman will say well enough, that's all." 

" How are the Cliftons, Jane ?" asked Mrs. 
Stanmore, anxious to change the subject. 

" Oh ! all well," replied Miss Stanmore, 
shortly. " Where's Arthur ?" 

" Not home yet." 

" I'm very tired — I think I shall go to bed." 

" Do, Jane." 

" I suppose you will sit up, and will not 
give the child to Mary ?" 

" I am happy, and I am sure the child is, 
Jane; do not disturb us." 

" Good-night, then. Oh ! how tired I am !" 

After crossing to the couch, and exchanging 
a snipping kind of kiss with her sister-in-law. 
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and dropping a second chaste salute on the 
cheek of her niece^ Miss Stanmore took her 
departure. 

Half-an-hour's silence in the room — the 
child still slumbering. Mrs. Stanmore, suddenly 
remembering the woman in the waiting-room 
gently touched the silken bell-rope. 

The tall footman reappeared. 

"Is that poor woman waiting now^ 
Robert ?" 

« Yes, Ma'am." 

" What kind of woman is she ?" 

" A sort of old woman, in deep mourning, 
Ma'am." 

"Deep mourning? poor sufferer ! left to 
mourn some loved one whom God has taken 
from thee !" 

"Eh! Ma'am?" 

" You may ask the woman to step this way, 
Robert." 

" Yes, Ma'am." 

In compliance with his mistress's request, 
Robert quickly ushered into the room the gaunt 
figure of Martha Badge, followed at a little 
distance by the timid Avice. 
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Whether it were fright at the position in 
which she was placed, or that her nerves 
had been unstrung with recent sorrows or afflic- 
tion, it is certain that Avice staggered more 
than once, and finaUy made a plunge at the 
black skirts of Martha, to save herself from 
falling. 

" Sit there, Avice," said Martha, pointing to 
a vacant chair. 

Avice complied with her request, keeping 
her large black eyes fixed on Mrs. Stanmore 
and the sleeping child. 

"Your little girl seems weak," said Mrs. 
Stanmore, in a kind tone, to Mrs. Badge. 

"She is only frightened, Mum," responded 
Martha, dropping a stiff courtesy. 

" My servant tells me you have been waiting 
some time for Mr. Stanmore," continued the 
sick lady ; " if I can be of service to you in his 
place, or inform him of the matter of your 
business, it may save you hours' delay." 

"Mr. Stembore is not yet expected home 
then, Mum ?" inqudred Martha. 

" The time of his return is very uncertain." 

Martha stared intently at the carpet, and bit 
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at the top of her forefinger with grave delibera- 
tion. 

" I don't know but what I may do better, 
lady, in placing my case before yoM," said 
Martha, at last, ^'and in trusting to you to 
plead my cause, and take an interest in it." 

" Is it a just one ?" 

" Yes, lady." 

" You need not fear my interest, good wo« 
man. Your child has a bad cough." 

" Cough !" cried Martha, turning anxiously 
to Avice, " I've never noticed it. Did you 
cough, Avice ?" 

" Just now," replied Avice, faintly, " I had it 
coming along, Mrs. Badge. It's not a very 
bad cough, though. Don't mind me, please." 

" I thank you kindly, Mrs. Sternbore," said 
Martha, resuming the original topic, "for the 
words which help me to go on." 

" Continue." 

" Have you ever heard of James Hern, lady ?" 

" I cannot say I have." 

" Well, it is not likely," said Martha, " not 
likely that Mr. Sternbore should teaze you at 
home with tales of the old office — that office 
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in which James Hern worked for nigh upon 
fifty years." 

" A long service." 

" Truth, Mum, it was," said Martha ; " for 
over thirty had he been office-keeper, and 
though its caxes and 'sponsibiUties worried him 
old before his time, he never shrunk, Mum — ^he 
never shrunk." 

Mrs. Stanmore listened with more attention. 

" Well, he died !" continued Martha, after a 
quick glance in the direction of Avice. " Mr, 
Sternbore, as 1 larnt afterwards, proposed to 
superannuate him, and that brought on his old 
fits, and killed him. Not that but I think Mr. 
Sternbore meant it kindly ; yet he — he didn't 
know James Hern. He died, leaving behind 
him a grandchild, an orphan, with but an old 
woman — that's myself, Mum — to take care of 
her, to fight the world for her, to do her duty 
by the chUd." 

" You will be rewarded for such duty." 

"I pray the Lord I may," said Martha, 
" even on earth. I pray the Lord that Mr. 
Sternbore will remember the old housekeeper, 
and make what she desires to do an easy task 
for her." 
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" Is it in his power ?" 

" It is in the power of every rich man- 
more especially in his." 

« That is the child ?" 

"Yes, mum." 

" If— did you speak, little gu-l ?" 

" I — ^I did want to say a word." 

Martha, fearful of some strange remark of 
Avice's counteracting the effect of the interest 
she had awakened, made a sign to Avice, but 
Mrs. Stanmore gently interposed. 

" Let her speak," said the lady, " I am 
fond of children. This daughter here," fondly 
pressing Rosamond still closer to her breast, 
"endears me to all innocent youth. What 
were you about to say, my little girl ?" 

" That — that Mrs. Badge need not talk like 
she does," said Avice ; " that I shall soon be a 
young* woman — just a few years — and able to 
work for my own living, and to help her. 
I think I could do it now ; for there's two 
little girls, a year younger than I am, who 
go out for sixpence a-day near Mrs. Wrick- 
erton's; and I'm sure I could nurse a baby 
if it wasn't very heavy." 

A faint smile passed over the delicate fea- 
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tures of Mrs. Stanmore, which was immediately 
changed to an expression of concern as a violent 
fit of coughing followed Avice's defence. Rosa- 
mond woke, sat up, and gazed round her with a 
bewildering expression. " Who are these 
people, mamma ? Do 1 know them ? What 
a bad cough that little girl has/' 

"There's a box of lozenges on the table 
by the window," said Mrs. Stanmore. " Go and 
give the little girl one." A second thought 
made her hesitate. " Stay, give the box to 
this lady, Rosamond." 

"It's nothing catching. Mum," said the 
quick Martha, " I've had my experience in ail- 
ments, and knows them at a glance. It's no 
whoop ; she's caught a cold, that's all." 

Rosamond^ more fearless than her mother, 
had already disregarded the revocation of Mrs. 
Stanmore's edict, and was standing by the 
side of Avice. 

Mrs. Stanmore watched the children with 
a nervous anxiety that was almost painful, and 
Martha, detecting the cause, took Rosamond 
by the hand, and led her gently to the side 
of her mother's couch again. 
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"It's as well to be cjareful/' said Martha 
Badge, " some people think colds are catching, 
and one can't be too particular over such 
tender flowers as these are." 

" I am somewhat nervous," said Mrs. Stan- 
more, half apologetically ; " I do not think 
there is any thing to fear. Will you continue 
your narration? What do you propose for 
the alleviation of your distress ?" 

" Not distress, lady," said Martha, with some 
dignity, "save the distress of the heart, it 
hasn't come to that yet. James Hem has 
left somewhere about a hundred pounds for 
his grandchild, due on an insurance of his 
life. He could have left more, had it not 
been for a wicked son, who drained him of 
his hard earnings year by year. Added to 
this hundred pounds, mum, there is a sum 
very nearly like it, lodged in a bank near 
St. Martin's Lane, which is the property of 
Mrs. Badge — myself. Mum, as you see before 
you. That makes two hundred pounds in all." 

" Certainly." 

" That money I would sink to teach Avice 
some good business, or make a governess of 
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her — for she's a wonderfully sharp and clever 
child — so that when I die — and I'm marching 
on to seventy — she may have her talents at 
her finger ends, and not be helpless in the 
midst of this hard life." 

" But you ?" inquired Mrs. Stanmore. 

"This is the point we're coming to," said 
Martha, "if I do that, as I stand at present, 
I must starve. I'm too old to please people 
with my work, or to get another place, never 
having been, as a girl, clever at sewing or 
stitching; and people don't like old fnghts 
wandering about their houses, and very proper, 
too. I could miild the office, if they'd let me, 
but that's not allowed ; and so I thought if 
Mr. Stanmore could put me in an alms-house 
— I hear he has some appointments that way 
in his gift, founded by his father's father some- 
where in the country — I'd take it kindly of 
him, and then I could do my duty better 
by poor Avice here." 

There was a long silence. Mrs. Stanmore 
spoke at last. 

** You did not save .and gather together your 
hundred pounds by a life-time of toil and 
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privation, looking forward to an alms-house as 
the resting-place for your old age, unselfish 
woman ?" said she, warmly. " Grod be thanked ! 
it is in our power to do something better 
than that." 

" I do not wish it, Mum,*' replied Martha, 
firmly, '^ I am seeking but peace of mind, and 
in the country — I have hardly seen it in my 
life as yet — I should find it, if Avice was pro- 
vided for." 

^'But I should be alone, and never see 
you, Mrs. Badge,'* pleaded Avice from the 
chair. 

" I'm an old woman, Avvy ; what will that 
matter, but for a day or two at &rst? Besides, 
you would have your holidays, and then you 
covdd come and see me, and spend them with 
me if you liked." 

"OnlyinthehoHdays!" 

" We haven't got the almshouse yet, Avice," 
said Martha. "All this is idle talk at pre- 
sent." 

" Have you any other proposition to make, 
Mrs. Badge ?" inquired Mrs. Stanmore. 

" Not any. Mum," said Martha. " I hope I 
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haven't tired you with this. If you will men- 
tion it to Mr. Stanmore, and take the orphan's 
cause, which is God's cause, Mum — He says 
so in His Bible — ^you have an old woman's 
prayers and thanks to the last days of her life." 

" I will use my best endeavors." 

Mrs. Stanmore rang the bell for the servant 
to attend Mrs. Badge and Avice to the hall 
door. In the pause which ensued, the steady, 
heavy pattering of rain was heard outside. 

" Is that rain ?" asked Mrs. Stanmore. 

" It sounds so, Mum," said Mrs. Badge, 
coolly removing her thick black shawl, and 
muffling Avice within it. 

"What are you doing?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Stanmore. 

"I never catch cold myself, lady," said 
Martha, " and this mantle will be quite thick 
enough for me. I brought the shawl to wrap 
her in, coming back at night." 

The servant opened the door. 

" Robert, an umbrella for this good woman." 

" I beg you won't do — " began Mrs. Badge, 
when the silent upraising of a thin white finger 
cut short the adjuration. 

Robert departed. 
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Mrs. Stanmore lay looking intently at Avice 
during the time which elapsed between the 
order given and its fulfilment, and upon the 
servant making his reappearance with a large 
umbrella, she said suddenly : 

'' Mrs. Badge, that child must not go home 
to-night.'* 

« My lady !'* 

" I could not lie in my bed this night, and 
know that I had let an ailing child go forth into 
the wet streets and the fierce rain," said she. 
" I would not let my own Rosamond cross the 
threshold of this house for fifty years more of 
life — and life is precious to me — and my duty 
to my neighbor, to my God, tells me I am 
no Christian, if I suffer that weakly child to face 
those dangers from which 1 would screen my 
own flesh and blood. The child miLst stop. 
We will find a bed-room for you both, and — " 

" I am not yet out of office, lady," said Mrs. 
Badge, " and have many duties to fulfil in the 
first part of the morning. But if you will be 
kind enough to let the child have a bed in some 
spare room, or with the maid-servants, I will 
thank you a hundred times for your generous 
consideration." 
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" No thanks, no thanks !" murmured Mrs. 
Stanmore, " I will see she is taken care of, and 
will send her home by a servant in the morning." 

"God bless you, Mum!" said Martha, un- 
wrapping the cloak from Avice. 

" But I do not want to stop," pleaded Avice. 
" I should not like to sleep in this great fine 
house, and leave you alone and — " 

She began coughing again. 

" You will stop, to please me, Avice," \u*ged 
Martha ; " see what a cough you've got, you 
silly child ! I was mad to bring you out ! 
There, there, good-night ! You'll be home early 
in the morning." 

" Let me go home now," pleaded Avice, " I 
would so much rather go home." 

"No, no! they will be very kind to you. 
Good-night, my dear !" and Mrs. Badge stooped 
and tenderly kissed Avice ; " and thank you for 
your good-will, lady, and God bless you, and 
preserve your own handsome child fi'om the 
perils of this life, and bring her up to love you. 
Mum, with the same child's heart, when she 
becomes a woman !" 

Mrs. Badge dropped another stiff courtesy, 

VOL. I. L 
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and stalked from the room, leaving Avice gazing 
after her, with two big tears in her eyes. 

The head of Mrs. Badge suddenly reap- 
peared. 

" And which I forgot, Mum, restore you to 
better health and earthly blessings; and if 
there's linseed in the house, if you will be 
kind enough to order a cup of it made into tea 
for Avice, just before she goes to sleep, I'd 
thank you. God bless you, Mum, again !" 

And with this second benediction, all in the 
gruffest of tones, Mrs. Badge positively de- 
parted. 

" Rosamond, you must go to bed now," said 
Mrs. Stanmore. 

" Mayn't I see papa ?" 

" It is so late, dearest." 

" Will you tell him to look into my room, 
then ?" 

"But you will be asleep." 

« Oh ! I shall /ceZ he is there !" 

" He shall come then." 

Rosamond, satisfied with this promise, suf- 
fered Mrs. Stanmore to ring for the nurse, and 
was led off, after many kisses from Mrs. 
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Stanmore, and a " good night, little lady/' from 
Avice Hern. 

When Rosamond had retired, Mrs. Stanmore, 
by an effort, safe up on the couch, and called 
Avice towards her. 

" How old are you, Avice ?" 

" Twelve, lady." 

"The age of my little child," said Mrs. 
Stanmore, musingly. 

" But not so pretty," said Avice, quietly. 

" How do you know that, strange Avice ?" 

Avice, after a harassing cough, replied : 

" I haven't those long, beautiful ringlets, nor 
that rosy color, nor that white skin, nor those 
blue eyes." 

" Do you envy her ?" 

" Oh, no ! I would rather be Avice Hem." 

" And why ?" 

" Because'she will see Mrs. Badge to-morrow, 
and be home again 1" 

Mrs. Stanmore smiled, and laid her hand on 
Avice's head. 

" Now, Avice, that cold will be better in 
bed. I hope you are not afraid to sleep in a 
strange house ?" 

L 2 
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" No, Ma'am." 

" Will you sleep alone, or with one of the 
maids ?" 

•' Alone, please, if you will wake me early." 

Mrs. Stanmore rang the bell, and bade Mary 
be summoned, and Mary, a smart, pretty-faced 
waiting-woman, shortly made her appearance. 

" Will you see this child to the spare room 
on the second floor ?" 

"The room which Master Clifton had 
Ma'am ?" 

" Yes ; and see that some linseed-tea be pre- 
pared for her." 

" Yes, Ma'am." 

" I think I would rather Mary sleep with me, 
only I'm afraid my cough will keep her awake," 
said Avice, reflectively. 

Mrs. Stanmore inquired the reason for her 
change of mind. 

" Not for anything particular, only — " 

" Only what ?" 

" Only I thought I might, perhaps, be ill in 
the night. I hope I shall not ; but I don't feel 
very well." 

"I would prefer Mary sleeping with you, 
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then/' said Mrs. Stanmore, in a decisive 
tone. 

Mary, who was a good-tempered girl, and 
fond of children, readily seconded the lady's 
wish, and a few minutes afterwards Avice was 
led upstairs into the grandest little bed-chamber, 
with the prettiest damask hangings and the 
largest looking-glass she had ever seen in her 
life. 

Mrs. Stanmore sat and thought, after the 
retirement of Avice, and looked into the red fire 
with a deep and earnest gaze. 

The grating of more carriage wheels — the 
long and loud summons at the door — the rapid 
tread upon the stairs, announced the arrival of 
her husband. 

As he came into the room, he held up one 
finger in a reproachful manner. 

" Oh, Lydia ! sitting up, in defiance of all 
rule !" said he, " of what punishment art thou 
deserving ?" 

He did not punish her, however, by word or 
deed, but sat beside her on the sofa, and kissed 
her lightly on the forehead. 

" You are late, Arthur." 
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"I have been through a series of the most 
tiresome detentions/' said he ; '^ detained at the 
office — detained with the Secretary at War, at 
the Horse Guards— detained at the club by Sir 
John Barkland's long and cx)nfounded East 
India stories — I nearly tipped over his chair, and 
ran away ; but I've reached home, at last, and 
thank Heaven for it !" 

" We have had a visitor." 

" Any of the CUftons ?" 

" Why, are not the Cliftons at Sanderstone, 
and has not Jane been spending a week with 
them, Arthur ?" 

" Of course — of course I" said he ; " why, I 
ordered the carriage to await her arrival at the 
London station myself. She's at home ?" 

" Yes, Arthur." 

" And who is the visitor ?" 

« Mrs. Badge." 

" Badg^— Badge 1 I've heard the name. 
Who's Badge?" 

" A housekeeper to James Hem." 

" Oh !" 

His countenance changed, and a blank ex- 
pression settled on his face. 
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"I see now — ^it's plain enough — another 
pensioner on our extensive list. Amen ! amen ! 
Well, how's Rosamond ?" 

" Arthur, I have a cause to plead with you," 
said his wife, earnestly. 

" Concerning Badge ?" 

" Yes.'' 

" Heigho ! what is it ?" and he lay back with 
an air of placid resignation. 

Mrs. Stanmore recited the particulars of her 
late interview with the old housekeeper, and the 
sacrifice it was the wish of Mrs. Badge to make, 
providing she were certain of the future. The 
features of the Secretary gradually awakened to 
an interest in the story of his wife, whose sym- 
pathy with the case heightened its romantic 
side. 

** The alms-house can be soon settled, if she 
be determined ; but we will deliberate more to- 
morrow," said Stanmore, "she's a brave old 
lady, and I'll see what I can do. Did she bring 
the child?" 

" She is here, now !" 

"What!" 

" The child had a severe cold, and it was a 
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very wet night, so I expressed a wish that she 
should share the shelter of our roof for a few 
hours. Do you begrudge it, Arthur ?" 

"No, Lydia, why should I?" he said, "I 
should not have thought of the rain, or its 
effects upon delicate children ; but yoiu* warm, 
little heart is ever scheming some good action. 
We men are such hard, inconsiderate pieces of 
old granite — there is no feeling or affection in 
us. Ring for a light, and I'll just peep in at 
Rosamond !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 



TRANSPLANTING. 



It rained furiously all the next day, and 
Avice's cold and grinding cough were worse. 
Mrs. Stanmore was too good a christian, and 
too considerate a woman, to think of Avice 
returning home that day, and her liege lord 
was too great a gentleman to give himself 
any airs, because he, secretary to a government 
office, was entrusted with a missive to Martha 
Badge, its housekeeper, pro* tern. 

The letter solaced Martha, although she un- 
derwent the agonies of martyrdom in endea- 
voring to decipher it, and finally was compelled 
to give it up, and go splashing across the road, 
and down the opposite streets, to find assist- 
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ance in Miss Wrickerton^s powers of compre- 
hension. 

Mrs. Stanmore's letter gave hope of the 
alms-house, and did not alarm Martha with any 
particulars concerning Avice's ailments, although 
Mrs. Stanmore had sent for the family doctor to 
look at the little patient. 

" Dear me, all this is very foolish," observed 
Miss Stanmore, petulantly, after the doctor had 
proceeded to the room in which Miss Avice still 
remained, " first, some ignorant person's girl in 
the house — although it's very kind of you, my 
dear — and then Dr. Olderman to come in his 
carriage to see her, tut, tut !" 

Miss Stanmore was never very cheerfully or 
amicably disposed; of a naturally fidgety tem- 
perament, with a vast idea of her brother's 
importance, and of the share that fell to her 
own right, as his sister — with a small indepen- 
dence that would not allow her to live in the 
style she had been accustomed to, and which 
compelled her to accept her brother's house as a 
home-with an inward longing to have her own 
way, and never getting it, save by sudden dashes 
at the weakness of Mrs. Stanmore ; she was not 
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on the whole a very interesting companion for 
her brother's wife. 

But Mr. Stanmore never studied minutia — 
he had always lived with his sister, laughed at 
her ill-tempers, and cared nothing about them ; 
why could not other people ? He did not 
think of Lydia — his Lydia — ^being snapped up, 
or brow-beaten in a mild form, whilst he was at 
the office, and as she never complained, he con- 
gratulated himself in having procured so fitting 
a confidant for his poor sick wife. He was 
too busy to go deeply into anything which 
related to home ; he had fine sympathies, a cul- 
tivated intellect, and deep feelings, but he 
seldom found them of- use — they were rusting 
away in that mouldy old office, beneath the 
cares of business and the wet blankets of state ; 
there came a time when the force of circum*- 
stance and the change of life, called them into 
action. But, I have digressed. 

Mrs. Stanmore was lying on the couch, in 
her old position, and Miss Jane was embroider- 
ing a slipper — we cannot say for whom — ^but 
x)ertainly not for her brother, who abhorred slip- 
pers. The rector of Sanderstone, at which 
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village she had been spending the last few 
weeks, was a widower, wore slippers, had tender 
feet, and was subject to gout — ^there might be 
something in that, but for the world, let us not 
be invidious. 

" The child is ill," said Mrs. Stan more, "and 
needs advice. I have sent for the best." 

" As if the town apothecary co\ddn*t manage 
these poor people," argued Miss Jane, "well, 
Lydia, you always had such strange notions. I 
suppose that nunnery, in which you were 
educated, fostered all these peculiar ideas !" 

" Perhaps so." 

Dr. Olderman presently introduced himself 
to the ladies. He was a portly, dropsical gentle- 
man, with bandy legs, very high in the profession, 
and much sought for, and admired. He kept 
three carriages, an establishment larger than 
Mr. Stanmore's, and gave such dinner par- 
ties ! 

"The little girl is certainly ill, Mrs. S. ," 

he said, in answer to that lady's inquiring look, 
" I should advise her to remain in bed all day — 
the lungs are somewhat inflamed, and-um-ah- 
hum !" 
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" There is nothing contagious in her disorder, 
I hope ?" asked Mrs. Stanmore. 

" Oh, dear, no !" 

"Then Rosamond shall go and sit with her/* 

" My DEAE !" exclaimed Miss Jane, drawing 
herself up, and in her astonishment letting fall 
the black velvet slipper, with the needle in it. 

" Had not the child be better amused, Dr. 
Olderman ?" quietly asked the invalid. 

"Certainly, can't amuse a child too much, 
my dear Mrs. Stanmore,'- answered he, " all the 
amusement possible, of course, and-um. Good 
morning — ^good morning !" 

Andj after a sublime bow to each lady, he 
waddled from the room. 

"My dear, you'll never !" said Miss Stanmore, 
picking up the slipper. 

" Do you know what a day of sickness is 
without companionship, without a friend's face 
near you, without a consoling word ?" asked her 
sister-in-law. " Do you know how wearily each 
minute drags on — a leaden link in the heavy 
chain, that bears down the day — and how cruel 
thought is in such bitter moments ?" 

"I don't know much about illness, thank God 1" 
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" I do !" murmured the lady, " I have known 
many such awful days. Rosamond can amuse 
the poor girl, you see, Jane." 

* But the example — ^the morale of the 
thing, Lydia !" 

" True, and — the Christianity of the thing !" 

" Oh, there you go !" and Miss Stanmore 
gave up the point, readjusted her slipper, and 
commenced the top of a white mitre in Berlin 
wool. 

So Rosamond, the little lady, went up the 
long stairs to play with Avice Hern. Rosamond 
had fine notions for a child of twelve years old, 
but she had no companions in her own great 
house, and Avice was of her own age, and re- 
quired amusing. Avice was not allowed to 
leave her room ; she sat by the side of the fire 
prepared for her, with a hand clasping each 
sharp little elbow, and shivering beneath the 
sudden chills, which came across her. She 
looked at all the pictures Rosamond had brought 
up in her lap, and thought them pretty, and 
much superior to those in the shop window at 
the corner of the street in which Miss Wrick- 
erton lived. 
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Avice played for a few minutes at " shops," 
a game of which all children are fond till they 
grow great girls, and ride in their own carriages, 
or keep shop in earnest, or go out as apprentices 
to the milliners, and so forth, and then Avice 
complained of a head-ache, and they agreed to 
be quiet, and talk. 

They talked of their schools, and each won- 
dered. The rich man's child told of her school, 
with its hosts of governesses, music- masters, 
singing-masters, writing-masters, dancing-mas- 
ters, and riding-masters ; and Avice had but to 
present, in contrast to all this, poor Miss Wrick- 
erton, in her pillowed chair, teaching in the 
squeezed-up room on the first floor. 

" Yet, what puzzles me, Miss Hern," said 
Rosamond, with an air of great perplexity, " is, 
how you managed to learn so much in so small 
a room ! I don't know how many try to teach 
me, but the more they have to try, the more 
they teaze and worry me, and make me stupid ! 
You seem to know so much, for such a little 
girl. I'll ask mamma whether I may go to 
Miss Wrickerton's — wouldn't that be funny ?" 

" But you are a young lady, and Miss Wrick- 
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erton*s would never do, Miss Stanmore," said 
Avice, gravely shaking her head, " oh, dear, no ! 
Did you ever get any prizes ?" 

" Oh, never 1" 

Avice related all about her prizes, and finaUy 
entered into full particulars of their contents, 
and told Rosamond, between sips at a cup of 
linseed-tea, with the air of a connoisseur, all 
about the good and evil fairies, and the startling 
politics of fairy books. 

Rosamond listened breathlessly ; she had 
never heard such beautiful stories before, and 
when Mary, the maid, looked in upon them, 
Rosamond sent her down with an especial 
message, to the effert that she should stop with 
. Miss Hern all day, and be good enough to 
send her dinner and tea up when they were 
ready, and take her love to mamma, and aunt 
Jane, please, and she was very comfortable. 

Mrs. Stanmore was left to her sister-in-law 
. all that morning and afternoon, and talked into 
a gentle stupor. She longed to see Rosamond, 
to hear her prattle, to hold her pretty head to 
her own aching breast ; but she would not ask 
for her, and Rosamoi^d was up-stairs uncon- 
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scious, and quite happy. The mother lay on 
the couch till the daylight began to fade away 
outside, and the mist to rise from the grey 
water of the Thames, on which the windows 
looked, and mingle with the rain ; then, whilst 
Miss Jane Stanmore sat dozing by the fire, she 
rose, and went toiling slowly up-stairs to the 
room tenanted by the children. 

They had grown bosom friends by that time, 
and had set aside conventionalities, and dropped 
" Miss" for plain, affectionate " Avice," and 
" Rosamond." 

Avice abruptly ceased in the most exciting 
part of her tenth fairy tale — she had talked her- 
self hoarse as a crow — as Mrs. Stanmore entered 
the room, and Rosamond ran to her, crying : 

" O, mamma ! how could you come up so 
many stairs ?" 

"Well, Rosamond," said Mrs. Stanmore, 
kissing her, " do you like your new playfellow ?" 

" Oh 1 very much ; she's such a nice little 
girl — are you not, Avice ?" 

Avice had too much modesty to reply, and, 
therefore, hid her blushes in the cup of linseed- 
tea. 

VOL. I. M 
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"Do you feel better, Avice?" asked Mrs. 
Stanmore. 

" My chest feels sore, and I have got a catch- 
ing, ma'am," she answered, " but my cough, I 
think, is better. It was very kind to let Rosa — 
Miss Stanmore, come and sit with me." 

" rU have my doll's house brought up to- 
morrow, Avice," whispered Rosamond, confi- 
dentially. 

** But do you not hope this little girl will be 
well enough to go home to-morrow, Rosamond?" 
inquired her mother. 

" Oh, yes ! I forgot that," and she looked at 
Avice wistfully. 

Mrs. Stanmore sat with the children quite 
contentedly (she had not been so happy for 
many a-day) till Miss Jane Stanmore came 
panting with aflfright, into the room, and routed 
cheerful company, and pleasant thoughts. 

" I thought as much," she cried, " oh, Lydia ! 
what a fright you have given me — ^was there 
ever anything so foolish ?" 

" This is our little invalid," said Mrs. Stan- 
more, judiciously warding off the premeditated 
attack by indicating the presence of Avice Hem, 
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who, perched on an opposite chair, sat casting 
sidelong glances at the lady. 

" So I see," replied Miss Stanmor«, " well, 
are you better, child ?" 

Avice repeated the particulars of her present 
state. 

" Shouldn't wonder if it were a long * bout !' " 
said Miss Stanmore. " Heigho ! what's your 
name ?" 

" Avice Hem." 

" What an ugly name, to be sure !" ejaculated 
Miss Jane, " well, I hope you are very thankful 
for the kindness you have received, child, and 
will remember this lady all the days of your 
life — and make haste and get better, do !" 

" We can't make haste, ma'am." 

" Why not ?" snapped Miss Stanmore. 

" It is in other hands if you please, ma'am." 

" Hem ! will you come down stairs with me, 
Lydia ?" 

" Thank you, yes!" answered Mrs. Stanmore, 
adding with a sigh, " I hope Arthur will come 
home soon to-night." 

Mrs. Stanmore took the arm of her sister-in- 
law, who drew her slowly from the bright 
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presence of her daughter, and escorted her 
down to the eternal parlor, and the wearying 
sofa by the fire. 

Mr. Stanmore came home at a reasonable 
hour that evening, and brought a new book 
with him, which he read aloud to amuse his 
wife. It was a brilliant, satirical, political 
work, and, although she did not say so, she 
would rather have had him talk to her a hun- 
dred times, rather — than strain her faculties in 
endeavoring to comprehend the drift of the 
argument, and the depth of the meaning, con- 
veyed in the flashing sentences of that erudite 
volume. 

Whilst he was reading, Mary came into the 
room. 

" What is it ?" he asked sharply. 

Mr. Stanmore hated to be interrupted in his 
reading. 

" If you please. Sir, I thought I would just 
tell Mrs. Stanmore that I don't think the little 
girl up-stairs is quite so well." 

" Why not, Mary ?" anxiously inquired Mrs. 
Stanmore. 

" There's such a catching like in her breath, 
ma'am I It's worse than ever." 
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"Let Dr. Olderman be sent for immediately/' 
said Mrs. Stanmore, energetically, " let one of 
the grooms go, and tell him if the Doctor be 
absent from home, to inquire whither he has 
gone, and follow him. Poor child, poor child !" 

" I am sorry she's so ill," said her husband, 
" Where's Rosamond ?" 

" Up-stairs, with her." 

" Good God ! Lydia — and you ignorant 
of—" 

"Dr. Olderman has informed me it is a 
severe cold, and slight inflammation of the 
lungs — ^nothing infectious." 

Somewhat reassured, Mr. Stanmore bade tli«> 
servant be speedy, and reopened his book. 

In due time the physician arrived, and went 
up-stairs, and stopped nearly a quarter-of-an 
hour. 

" The inflammation seems to increase," said 
he, when he was in the room with Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanmore, " some one ought to sit up 
with her to-night, and my prescriptions had 
better be prepared directly, and — um — " 

After some further remarks, he departed. 

Rosamond went to her own H)om, and left 
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Avice breathing painfully in her bed, with Mary, 
as a watcher, by her side- 
All the long night no better — all the long 
day that followed, worse and worse, unconscious 
of the doctor, who came so often to the bed- 
side — of the face, that loved, grim old face of 
Martha, taking the place of the watcher's, for 
two hours in the evening, and disappearing with 
harder lines than ever, cut deeply round the mouth 
and eyes — of Mrs. Stanmore's hand, gentle as 
a mother's, sometimes touching hers — of the fine 
figure of the great man in office, who had 
asked about her spelling lesson — of her dear 
playfellow, Rosamond. 

" If she goes ! if she goes !" cried Martha, 
flinging up her arms, as she trudged back to 
the office, " I shan't believe in anything, in any 
good, in anybody !" 

She looked up at the dark sky, with an ap- 
pealing gaze. 

" Oh ! take my old life, and spare this little 
flower !" 

But Martha had no cause to lose all belief, 
or to weep over the last tie she had formed in 
her old age. After days of anxious suspense, 
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there was a change, and Avice began to get 
better. Then it was, that the true character of 
Avice asserted itself, and made a small heroine 
of her ; then it was that she won upon the af- 
fection of those in whom she had aroused an 
interest. Ever patient under aD her suflferings — 
never uttering one word of complaint, or giving 
the least sign of fretfiilness, throughout the long 
days of her convalescence, but faintly smiling at 
those who were kind enough to come and see 
her, and expressing, by a gentle word, a look, 
a childish caress, her gratitude and love, even 
when she was too weak to raise herself from the 
sick couch, and too feeble to put forth a hand 
to take the medicine from the great, ugly phy- 
sic-spoon. 

With one exception, they all began to love 
her. Rosamond found more books, more play- 
things, to amuse her, and had the great doll's 
house carried, triumphantly, to the sick chamber, 
when Avice was well enough to sit up in her bed, 
and see the wonders it contained. Mary, the 
nursemaid, confidently believed she loved the 
stranger-child the better of the two. Mrs. 
Stanmore, despite her failing health, was helped 
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up-stairs to see the invalid^ once a day at 
least, and her husband never went to office 
without putting his head in at the door of 
Avice's room, and saying : 

" Well, my little Wildflower, how are you ?" 

Miss Jane Stanmore could not very clearly 
make it out, and worked away at the heel of her 
slipper with great diligence, and thanked heaven 
the child would soon be well and gone. 

The decision concerning the future of Martha 
Badge had not been arrived at, although the 
housekeeper had left the office, and taken a 
room over a small shop, in Richmond town, in 
order that she might have an opportunity of 
seeing Avice twice or thrice a day. 

One evening, Mr. and Mrs. Stanmore were 
alone in their usual sitting-room. Miss Jane 
was at a friend's in the neighborhood ; Rosa- 
mond had gone to bed ; and Avice, after sitting 
by the window all the afternoon, looking at the 
world without — ah ! what a nice world it looks 
from the window of a sick room ! — had imitated 
her example. 

Mrs. Stanmore, after a fit of» de6p thought, 
said, in a low voice : 
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"Arthur." 

" My dear." 

"Have you determined upon anything for 
Mrs. Badge, yet ?" 

" Why, not exactly," said he, " the last time 
I saw her, I sounded the old lady upon a house- 
keeper's place in a gentleman's family ; but she 
replied, * she was too old for work — she felt she 
could not do her duty if she accepted it.' The 
fact is, Lydia, she's bent upon the alms-house, 
and will take no greater favor." 

"Not for herself!" 

"Eh?" 

"Not for herself, dear Arthur," said Mrs. 
Stanmore, earnestly, "perhaps she thinks it 
might be weakening any advantage for the child, 
that we may have power to confer. I 
wish to speak about this Avice to-night, hus- 
band." 

" Go on, my dear." 

" What shall we do for her ?" 

" What do you propose ?" 

" Shall we turn her into the streets when she 
is well — consign her to Mrs. Badge's care and 
counsels, and let the good old woman choose, in 
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her helplessness, the path in life for Avice — or 
shall we, knowing her gentleness, her loving, 
winning ways, feeling the hold she has gained 
upon our hearts, take the responsibility, and 
make our home her own ?" 

Arthur Stanmore did not give an immediate 
re[dy, and his wife, laying a hand on his, con- 
tinued; 

*' Without injury to the rights of Rosamond 
— our own dear darling; without intrenching 
much upon that wealth we have, thank Grod ! — 
without doing harm to one living soul — we can 
alter the whole tenor of this child's life, and 
place her in a station she will be more fitting to 
adorn. She has won on both of us, Arthur ; 
do not let us cast aside the priceless gift of a 
pure aflfection. He who loved little children, 
will reward us for it l" 

" Go on, dear Lydia, this is all so out of the 
common way, that I can hardly understand it — 
yet, let me hear your proposition." 

^'That we should send the child to some 
good school — say she shall return with Rosa- 
mond next week — defray all expenses of her 
education, in &ct, adopt her tiH she is a young 
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woman, and can seek her own fortune/' said 
Mrs. Stanmore. " Then, you can place her in 
some fitting situation, or, if it please you, let 
her become a companion for my dehr daughter 
Rosamond, an adviser, and a friend. Lying 
here, I feel, dear Arthur, we shall not have done 
this good work in vain. I know it, by the 
teaching of the Book, that no good work, how- 
ever mysteriously hidden from us in result, was 
ever yet forgotten.*' 

" It is our creed," murmmred her hus- 
band. 

" I shall have your consent, Arthur ? I fed 
I shan." 

'* I will think of it — why should I refuse it ? 
This Wildflower will not be a . very great 
addition to one's family garden — ^but — " 

" But what ?" 

" Rosamond's adviser, and friend ?" said he, 
" and you — " 

" Oh ! Arthiw, Arthiu-, you know /" 

The face of the secretary darkened, and there 
was a rapid quivering of the lip. 

" We have talked about that so many times, 
my husband," said she, in her gentlest tone. 
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"and you have led me to believe you are 
strengthened, and prepared for it. I shall leave 
Rosamond and Avice in good hands, and you 
will be to them both a protector — will you 

not r* 

He tried to say, lightly, " Ah ! I see we have 
settled on this new 'protdgie^^ but his lip still 
quivered. 

" Rosamond's religion is that of her father's, 
not of mine — ^it was his wish," continued she, 
" now, my wish is — protect Avice Hern. Bring 
them both up in the religion of the heart — 
there is no wiser, truer under heaven. We have 
not been unhappy in our marriage, Arthur; 
diversity of faith, and pursuits — marriage of 
convenience, to suit worldly parents — have not 
shipwrecked us ; and if our love has not been a 
passionate one, or a romance, yet, our mutual 
respect and esteem have never been uprooted ; 
and this last act of ours will link us still more 
man and wife ! There, let us change the sub- 
ject — ^you are looking sad." 
# # # # # # 

Ere we pass from the childhood of Avice 
Hern, and enter the great battle-ground of 
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womanhood and manhood, and of the trials 
both undergo in earnest life, let us linger 
awhile with Martha Badge. 

Martha is content. She says so, and there 
is no denial. Content to take the alms-house, 
far away in Essex, and see Avice once a year — 
content to part with the " flower" she has held in 
those horny hands, and folded to that withered 
breast-content, knowing what a bright opening 
is unfolding for her darling. 

She comes one day, after all is arranged, and 
Avice has been told the result, to take her 
leave. 

"Well, Avice, it's settled at last," she says, 
steadfastly looking at the grand-daughter of her 
old master sitting by the fire. 

(Avice must not yet leave her room, Dr. 
Olderman says.) 

" Yes, Martha — and I am so sorry !" 

" Sorry, my dear, to be a lady ! — to receive 
the edication calculated to assist you in a thou- 
sand ways in Ufe, backed by such friends as 
these are !" 

"Not for that." 

" For what then, my dear ?" 
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"To be away from you — ^to miss you for 
weeks and months — to know when I come to 
Essex, I must go away again for a year — a 
whole year ! You, that are my own mother !" 
cries Avice. 

" Hush ! hush ! Avice — don't sob, they'll 
think you are ungrateful if they hear you," says 
Martha, in her huskiest tone, "you should 
never forget how kind their offer is — how truly 
generous they have been." 

"And Miss Wrickerton — shall I see her 
agam ? 

" When you are well enough, Mrs. Stanmore 
says, you shall call, and say * good bye !'" 

" And you are going away now — and this is 
your * good bye !'" 

" Ay, my dear Avvy — the sooner ' good bye,' 
the better, for your weakness, and my old fool's 
head that prompts me to flop upon this floor, 
and cry my eyes out. Now, Avice listen to 



me. 



" 1 am listening, Mrs. Badge." 

"Your hundred pounds is lodged in the 
bank, and you can't touch it till you are twenty- 
one," says- Martha. "There it'll 'cumulate 
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and grow, and may, when you're a woman, 
be a help to you. If, before that, you should 
want money, write to me, and I'll S€nd you 
another hundred by return of post — I shan't 
want it — it's of no use to me. There, will you 
have it now ?" 

"No, no," sobs Avice, shaking her head 
rapidly to and fro. 

" And Awy," says the old woman, her firm- 
ness giving way, and her words choking her in 
their utterance, " don't forget me I Whatever 
happens, don't forget me as a child, or become 
too proud to come and s6e me in the alms- 
house — ^your old mother, as you say ! Don't 
forget me when you are a woman, and good, 
and clever ; and I am in the churchyard ! You 
cannot thitik how I pray not to fade out of one 
little memory — on-on-only one! God bless 
you, my dear, dear child !" 

And pouncing upon Avice, she lifts her 
from her chair, and after kissing at her raven- 
ously once or twice, sets her down again, and 
strides out of the room, down the stairs, through 
the hall, and is gone ! 

They part — each upon her way, and often 
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looking back. Childhood upon the path hardly 
begun, dim and circuitous, and with unknown 
pitfalls — Childhood, with spotless white gar- 
ments, fluttering in the spring breezes of life's 
beginning — Old Age, upon the beaten track, 
long trodden, and well known, with feet bleed- 
ing from the briars, and Winter coming on. 
Childhood and Old Age wave each a hand, and 
murmur each a prayer, and the waste between 
them widens as they progress — the roads inter- 
sect each other — and shadowy hands, like 
finger-posts, point onward to the travellers — 
"To Peace"— "To Sorrow"— "To Hopes"— 
" To Fears"-" To Rest"—" To Life !" 



END OF BOOK II. 



BOOK III. 



Time rolls his ceaseless conrse. The race of yore 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee. 
And told our marvelling boyhood legends store. 
Of their strange ventures happ'd by land and sea. 
How are they blotted from the things that be ! 

sra WAi/EBB Scott's " lady of the lake." 

Canto III. 

And wonldst thou court my lady's love, which I 
Much rather than release, would choose to die ? 

DBTDEN's "PALAMON AlO) AB.CITE." 

Book L 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE HALL. 



A HUNDRED miles from London, no matter 
whether east or west, north or south, there is 
a fair spot of English landscape, which we 
will call Sanderstone. Sanderstone enjoys a 
peaceful existence, and is free from wandering 
tourists, or fashionable visitors ; the Guide 
Books make no mention of its name, and 
county maps insert it in very small italics 
indeed. 

The "foreigners" who honor Sanderstone 
village with chance calls, are few and far be- 
tween: a stray pedlar, who, perhaps, trudges 
through without unstrapping his pack: a me- 
lancholy^looking artist, with long hair and a 
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meerschaum, who puts up at thp " Bear " for 
the season, and goes wandering about, with 
his pencils and sketch-book, and is stumbled 
over at times in the oddest nooks and comers ; 
a sheep-drover bound for a market-town with 
his flock; and that ubiquitous, ever-insatiable 
monster, with its one note of "more, more," 
like the greedy ogre of " Marvellous Histories 
and Adventures;" the tax-gatherer, who jogs 
by once or twice a quarter, in his gig, and has 
evidently no taste for scenery. 

Sanderstone is many miles from a raflway- 
station, and the nest of cottages half way up 
the great green hill, offers no temptation for 
a branch line to enterprising directors. It is 
an inland village, although far-seeing peasants 
have been heard to declare that on bright 
sunny mornings they have seen the glimmer 
of the sea from Sanderstone heights. It is a 
village surrounded by all those attributes con- 
genial to a romantic fancy : wild hills and rocks, 
dark woods, murmuring brooks, winding ^roads 
with cliffs jutting over them, stately mansions 
sprinkled here and there, and occupied by 
those who have little to do with the world of 
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action, and who heed less the wild throbbings 
of the mighty Heart beating round St. Paid's. 

The mansions, country seats, and palaces 
dotting the rich landscape, can hardly be con- 
sidered part of the place bearing one general 
appellative, they stretch so far away from the 
village and from each other, although from the 
breezy heights just mentioned, one might hide 
them all with his outspread hands. Their 
addresses are '* The Shrubbery, near Sander- 
stone ;" " Olverton House, near Sanderstone." 
" The Hall, near Sanderstone," &c. ; and the 
** near " means a long drag along weary, dusty, 
up-hill roads — a fair mile and a half from the 
sloping heap of cottages half way on the 
hilL 

It is of the Hall we have to speak in 
this particular chapter, and which we have 
come so long a distance to see ; the Hall of 
which a few words in the past tense are ne- 
cessary. 

The Hall had been for many years in a 
fearful state of dilapidation. It had been to 
let; to sell; it had been advertised in the 
London papers ; and occasionally gentlemen 
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with cards to view, had made their appearance 
at its rusty iron lodge gates, but no good had 
ever come of it. Fabulous reports of the price 
required for its purchase — thousands counted 
by many scores — floated about amongst the 
gossips; fortunes required to restore it to a 
fitting dwelling-place, were spoken of; flaws in 
the title, that held back speculators and wary 
capitalists; complicated mortgages and deeds, 
the subtle net-work of the Law spread over it, 
of which the gigantic cobweb slung between 
the damp green columns of its portico was a 
fitting representative, were all suggested with 
more or less truth from year's end to year's 
end, till the house looked haunted, and the miles 
and miles of land beyond and appertaining to 
it, lay like a wilderness. Even the park trees 
looked sad and ghostly ; the park palings were 
falling into the road ; and the head-gamekeeper's 
hut, and the lodge, and the out-door servants' 
houses scattered about the estate, were aU 
ruins, and beyond repair. 

At last there arose a rumor of an intended 
purchaser; of some gentleman who had lately 
inherited an immense fortune by the death of 
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some Indian Nabob, his near relative, and who 
had bought the Hall through his agent's 
advice, resolving to come to Sanderstone with 
his son, and pass the remainder of his days 
there. The rumor spread, and eventually 
became a certainty; workmen from London 
made their appearance, and took up their 
quarters in Sanderstone village, and went early 
every morning to the Hall, and returned at 
sundown tired and dusty. 

Such is the slight history of the Hall necessary 
to the development of this story, which takes 
up its thread six years since Avice Hern and 
Martha Badge kissed each other, and parted on 
the Highway of Life. 

The Hall makes little progress in repair, 
although its purchaser has become impatient, 
and is continually writing fierce letters denuncia- 
tory of everything to his agent ; although the 
agent himself has arrived at Sanderstone, and 
taken possession of a suite of apartments at the 
Hall, in order to be an eye-witness of the work 
carried on, and the earnestness with which it is 
pursued. The Hall itself has assumed a more 
cheerful aspect ; but the long, straight avenues. 
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flanked right and left by giant elms, are still 
damp and miserable — the carriage-road to the 
house is choked by waving grass ; the palings 
are still strewn about the country roads; the 
cottages are still black ruins — nothing more. 

There comes another band of workmen, then 
another; and the ^'Bear" at Saaderstone, and 
the "Lion" beer-shop drive a roaring trade 
between them. 

Still the great house engulphs the artisan, 
and the immense amount of labor brought to 
bear upon it appears lost in the waste of decay, 
although improvement struggles in the wilderness 
and silently advances. 

The proprietor, maddened by impatience, 
startles Mr. Dovetail, his agent and inspector of 
works by a missive of extreme significance, 
which briefly states that a portion of the 
furniture, &c., will arrive in about three days 
from London for the immediate fitting up of 
a half-dozen rooms, and adds furthermore, a 
request that preparations may be made for his 
reception, as in less than a month, he shall trouble 
Sanderstone with his humble presence, 

Mr. Dovetail is not a man of nerve, and the 
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receipt of this intelligence shakes his little dapper 
frame, and creates havoc in his system. He 
runs about the house in an alarming state of 
agitation, gives wrong directions, countermands 
them, and gives more, falls over pails of white- 
wash in precipitately turning corners, and is con* 
tinually going in and out of the kitchen, seeking 
for some Samaritan to give him gksses of spring 
water. 

He summons a bevy of old women from the 
neighboring village to scrub from morning tiU 
night at the rooms on the ground-floor, looking 
towards the dismal park ; he bids the painters 
and decorators prepare to follow in their wake ; 
and he proceeds to concentrate his whole energies 
and his faculties of combination upon those 
apartments which may be speedily required. 

The frirniture, grand, massive, and costly, as 
befits a man of money, is in due course received ; 
and the rooms, smelling unconmionly new and 
damp, are fitted up, and await the coming of 
the owner. The housekeeper arrives — a short, 
£M^ woman, with a heavy, waddling gait, whose 
black silk gown and gold chain strike the char- 
women into rever^ce — ^followed by the house- 
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keeper's staff, consisting of the first division of 
housemaids ; the man-cook, quite a distinguished 
foreigner with a carroty moustache, and a false 
set of teeth ; two footmen, fresh from London^ 
with the finest calves ; three grooms on horse- 
back; two stable-boys, and some nondescript 
personages, who come in a cart. 

Mrs. Mangos the housekeeper and Mr. 
Dovetail the agent, hold a lengthy conference, 
and afterwards commimicate to a mob of 
workmen their master's mtended arrival at the 
Hall, and stimulate them to renewed exertion by 
promises and threats of great significance. 

" The Ploughshire Gazette " which embraces 
Sanderstone in its genial type, sharp as a needle 
in satisfying its reader's curiosity, or pouncing 
upon local news calculated to awaken it, sends 
its only reporter, a very shabby man in a 
black dress coat and mittens, to take note of 
everything appertaining to the Hall, and to 
further full particulars on each Friday morning, 
in time for the Saturday's publication, .which 
particulars soon extend to the secret of the 
intended mysterious arrival of the proprietor, 
(whose name by the way, no hard ferreting of 
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the reporter can as yet elicit,) and of his desire 
to remain unknown or unacknowledged, until 
the final completion of the Hall. 

Mrs. Mangos about a fortnight after her 
arrival, receives a note as follows : — 

" Madam, 
" We shall be at the Hall to-morrow ;" 

which being shown to Mr. Dovetail, again 
upsets his nerves and plays havoc with his 
mind's composure. The morrow comes, and 
a few hours before sunset, two horsemen gallop 
down the grass-grown avenue, and are received 
by Mr. Dovetail and Mrs. Mangos, beneath the 
renovated portico. The grooms with wistful 
looks at their new masters, lead the horses to the 
stables, and the two strangers stand on the 
threshold of their new home, and look around 
them. 

The elder is a tall square-built man, of 
some fifty years of age, with heavy features 
rendered somewhat more lowering by thick 
dark eyebrows, and a bushy black moustache ; 
his companion is a young man of some two or 
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three aitid twenty, whose striking appearance, 
necessitates a more critical description on the 
part of his biographer. 

In stature the young man is equal to his 
father, and his figure, although slight, is well 
proportioned, and is seen to full advantage as 
he carelessly leans against one of the columns 
of the portico, and flaps at his Tarnished boot 
with the thong of his riding whip. The 
expression of his face is good, although a half- 
proud, half-moody look, shadows it at the 
present instance. The brow is high but some- 
what narrow, and this appears to be the only 
defect in features, otherwise strikingly hand- 
some and perfect — the Grecian nose, the small 
red mouth, the rounded chin, are almost 
feminine, but the dark eyes have a flashing in 
them, which relieves the face from any tameness 
or insipidity, and the bronzed complexion dark- 
ened as if by long exposure to a tropical sun, and 
the silky black moustache fringing his upper lip, 
give a masculine and striking character to his 
countenance. 

"The place is desolate enough, Arnold," 
says the elder, as he stands with hands folded 
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behind his back, surveying the grounds before 
him. " It seems as if all the mint of money 
thrown away upon the place had been buried in 
a hole/' 

" If you would—rwould just allow me to ex — *' 
began Mr. Dovetail, who standing a few paces 
behind, has neard the comments of the senior. 

" He speaks to me, Sir," interrupts the young 
man sharply, ^* know your place and stand 
back.'' 

" Ahem !" feebly coughs the agent. 

" Dovetail, we shall not require your services 
yet a while," says the elder, waving his hand, 
" did you speak, Arnold ?" 

"There's many a month's labor yonder,", 
says the young man, "but it is lost in the 
great place." 

" Yes, yes ! it's large, that's true," replies the 
other, bringing his hands to the front, and 
rubbing the riding gloves in which they are 
encased one against the other in his exhilaration, 
" it's a large place, is it not, Arnold eh ?" 

" Ay, large enough." 

" Come let us into the house, and see what 
preparations they have made for us." 
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" I am ready." 

The two men turn, and Mrs. Mangos who 
has been patiently awaiting them in the great 
hall, courtesies, and then precedes them to the 
handsomely furnished dining-room. 

The young man, somewhat selfishly, appro- 
priates the soft springy couch, on which he 
flings himself with an air of utter weariness. 

" You are tired ?" says the dder. 

" It has been a long journey — day after day 
—ride, ride, ride — we had better a thousand 
times have come to Branscombe by the train." 

" A curse upon the train," growls the other, 
as he drops into a chair. " Mrs. Mangos ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" How long will dinner be ?" 

" About an hoiu', Sir." 

" So long," muses he, " well, Mrs. Mangos, 
what do you think of the Hall ? It's superior 
to your last place, for a hundred poimds, now, 
eh?" 

" It*s a fine estate. Sir." 

"It*s one of the largest in England," he 
answers, quickly, " there is not a duke in Eng- 
land can boast a larger !" 



it 
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" I should say not, Sir." 

"Are the neighbors — the great people — 
anxious about me at all ? Have there been any 
inquiries ?" asks he, as he draws off his gloves. 
No doubt they're anxious, Sir." 
Oh! no doubt — who are my neighbors? 
What are their names ? — can you tell ? Every 
man should know his neighbors, Mrs. 
Mangos. There's something about loving them 
in the catechism, isn't there ?" 

" There's the Cliftons, of the Shrubbery— 
the Mistlefords, of Grove Lodge — and the 
Stanmores, of Olverton House — ^they are the 
principal neighbors, Sir," replies Mrs. Mangos. 

" Stanmore ! Stanmore ! where have I heard 
the name of Stanmore ?" says the master of 
the house, biting, meanwhile, at his great finger 
nails. 

" He was a government gentleman once. Sir, 
but he came to live here, they say, after the 
death of his wife — he took it much to heart, 
and that unsuited him for office. Sit*." 

" (Ml ! likely," says the other, moodily. 
"Mrs. Mangos, you can go." 

When the door has closed, the gentleman looks 
at his SOD, stretched full length on the couch. 
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" You're not asleep, Arnold, boy ?" 

" No." 

" It's hard if we don't find a fine wife for 
you amongst these gentry, in a year or two, 
Arnold," says he — "hard if your good looks 
don't win upon some soft-hearted miss, eh, 
lad?" 

"Why do you din into my ears about 
my good looks ?" answers the son, peevishly. 
" Do you think my face is to make amends for 
the vagabond life which I have followed, or for 
the graces of the dunghill, on which I have 
been reared ?" 

" Arnold, you are fit for any society," says 
the father, " the last sixteen months in which 
you have studied so hard, and have had so many 
masters, make up for all lost time. Why, I've 
improved myself!" 

" I may pass muster, perhaps," replies Ar- 
nold — "I can talk about Virgil and Homer, 
because I am fresh from their classical rubbish ; 
but let them ask me about the last new poem — 
the last political crisis — ^the topic of the world — 
and I'm floored !" 

" Patience ! patience !" cries the father, 
"wealth, position, will gloss over that, and 
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brass will do the rest. Now, I am no more a 
gentleman than a dog is — am not half ac- 
quainted with the ceremonies of good breeding 
— * etiquette/ as they call it — ^yet my money 
smooths it all over, and I am only rough, 
honest, and — and eccentric — ^ha ! ha ! This is 
all very comfortable," says he, looking compla- 
cently roimd the room, " and Walter Hern can 
enjoy himself here and be happy." 

The son makes no reply, but lies staring up 
at the massive cornice of the ceiling. 

" Upon my soul, Arnold," cries Hem, pas- 
sionately, ** one would think you had been used 
to wealth and power from your boyhood, you 
take to it so naturally, and show so little interest 
in your great change of life. Yet, you must 
feel it like myself — ^you must /" 

" 1 feel the change, I shall feel it more soon, 
but I am tired." 

" I could jump about the room with delight ; 
laugh, sing, pray even — ^it*s all so new to me 
to have servants waiting on me, and to be lord 
of so good a house !" cries Hem, " as for you, 
you're not even thankful for my taking you 
from those blackguard gipsies, and sharing 
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with you my legacy, and making you my 
heir !" 

" I am your son — it is my right." 

" Ay ! but suppose I had not owned you — 
suppose I had left you to live and die a gipsy, 
as I thought I should be forced to do, once 
upon a time — what was to hinder me ?" 

"Nothing," replies the other, "nothing in 
the world. I was not satisfied then — I never 
was satisfied." 

" And never will be," growls the father. 

"Never, not if your brother — the long-lost 
Richard Hern, who ran away from home — had 
died, and left his next of kin. Emperor of China 
— ^yet, for all that, I am less discontented than 
I used to be, and I am proud — proud as the 
devil !" 

" That's right," cries the father, banging the 
table with his hand, by way of commendation, 
" we shall get on, I dare say. Oh ! the next of 
kin — it was lucky, was'nt it ?" 

"What was?" 

" My chancing upon the advertisement — my 
wandering into a coffee-house, and taking up 
the paper, and seeing it there, the first thing 
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before my eyes — ' To the next of kin of Richard 
Hern, aged 42, who died in India, June, 18 — !' 
Why, it was more than common luck !" 

" It was strange." 

" Well, I went to the lawyers — I told them 
that I believed the Richard Hem in the papers, 
was my brother, who ran away from home years 
ago. I proved my own identity ; I told them 
where I was christened, and who my father was. 
By-and-by," continues Hern, gloating over the 
reminiscence, " I received a letter — then 
another — ^it was found out that that identical 
Richard Hem was my brother ; that he never 
married ; and that I was and am the only rela- 
tive alive, except a daughter of a younger 
brother, hanging about somewhere, and yourself. 
It was plain sailing enough, and so I came into 
a fortune fit for a prince. I was a made man, 
my boy ; I gave up my old chums — brave fel- 
lows some of them, though, Arnold ! — bought 
this estate ; cleared off all law expenses ; found 
out my son, whom I left with the gipsies 
when a boy — made a man of him ; and have 
come to live here at Sanderstone, and be a 
gentleman for life !" 

o 2 
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" Richard Hern must have been a strange 
man," remarks Arnold, yawning. 

" It was strange to go to sea — to India — 
make a fortune, and die without a word, cer- 
tainly ; but," with a laugh, " we were all 
strange, and it's proved the better for me I" 

" Ah ! yes — I suppose so." 

Arnold txu'ns on his side, and falls asleep. 

" Cursed cool boy," grumbles Hern, " and a 
cursed hot one, too. One thing or the other in 
the extreme, and as aggravating as a pig I" 

He slowly closes his eyes in imitation of his 
son's example ; and when the servant enters to 
announce dinner, he finds them both in calm, 
though far from silent, repose. 

His voice, slightly raised, rouses Hern ; but 
Arnold still sleeps, and the father lifts up his 
huge hand towards the servant, as a sign not to 
disturb his son. 

"Let him sleep," he murmurs, hoarsely, "he's 
done up with the ride. Go on, and lead the way." 

Walter Hern is soon in his splendid dining- 
room, and a footman, lank and statuesque, 
stands primly behind his chair, prompt to obey 
every little want. 
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Hem looks at the man, drops his eyes, makes 
an effort to appear composed, fails, and says, 
gruffly: 

" You can go, old fellow." 

« Eh ! Sir ?" 

" This will be all very fine, and nobby on 
state occasions, when weVe company, and so 
on, but as for me, why Fd rather have my 
dinner in peace, and help myself! You can 
go. 

The domestic bows, throws up the whites of 
his eyes in silent disgust, when his back is 
turned to his employer, and walks deliberately 
away, and takes his calves into the servants* 
haU. 

Walter Hern makes a hearty dinner, and 
goes through complicated manoeuvres with his 
knife, and drinks a large quantity of wine, and 
scowls at the servants as they change the 
courses. 

When the dessert is on the table, and he is 
alone again, he reclines in his chair, and says, 
with much emphasis, " This is style T* and 
finally goes to sleep once more, over his style, 
with the silver nut-crackers in his hand. 
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CHAPTER IL 



RETROSPECTION. 



Yes, Walter Hem had come into a fortune. 
Fairly and legally had he become a gentleman, 
and bought The Hall at Sanderstone, with 
the intention of sinking the past, and turmng 
over a fresh leaf. There was every opportunity 
of beginnmg his new life praiseworthily, and, in 
his own opinion, he did so begin it by spending 
money with a lavish hand, feeling assured — and, 
perhaps, he was not far wrong, for are we not 
aU gold worshippers ? — that the more lavish he 
became, the more respect he should command. 

He did not go about making atonement for 
a life of crime, or returning ^* conscience 
money/' or praying forgiveness on his bended 
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knees ; he never repented — ^tbat was not in his 
nature. 

Circumstances had placed him aloof from 
the temptation of other men's goods, and so he 
sunk his old acquaintances, and went in search 
of a son whom he had left amongst the gipsies 
when he was too poor, and his life too un- 
certain to afford protection for him. This was 
the one light spot on the dark heart of Walter 
Hem ; he did not forget his boy, when it was 
in his power to enrich him ; he did not forget 
the child of the woman whom he had married 
before he was wholly bad, and though there might 
have been — and was — plenty of selfishness in 
the act, and the desire of companionship, and 
the fear of reposing trust in strangers might 
have had their weighty yet there was some 
thread of affection, if only the instinct of brute 
affection, that led him to seek and find Arnold 
the gipsy. 

He did more than find him : he expended a 
large sum of money on masters and professors, 
who were to instruct him in everything that 
should befit him for the new sphere in which 
he was to be placed, and though the soil of the 
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youth's nature was hard and unprolific, his 
passions fierce, and, at times, ungovernable, yet 
some seeds of learning took root and expanded, 
and his own ambition served to help him on- 
wards. 

Two years had passed since Walter Hem 
was made a rich man. He had begun to dote 
on his son, and to take a pride in all he did. 
Nothing was too good that Arnold wished, 
nothing could be wrong that Arnold desired ; 
he gave him the reins, and let him take his 
own course, and follow his own whims, feeling 
assured that his son would love and honor him, 
and be a brave companion for him in his old age. 

Save the woman who had died very young, 
and a dog that had dropped dead at his feet, 
after following him faithfully for ten long years, 
Walter Hern had never had a living thing to 
love him in his manhood, and now he was 
striving hard for his son's, and the son took 
his gifts, and went his own way, and showed no 
sign. There was something callous and 
hardened in the young man — something of the 
father in him, bold, crude, and unsympathetic 
by nature, cold and cutting as the steel. 
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Walter Hern was right in saying "the 
Hems were all strange ;" for, of the three sons 
of a strange father, each had been self-willed and 
mysterious. The youngest had walked from his 
home one morning, and been missing for weeks, 
and then a letter came to say he was married, 
and living at Bernswood ; another, irritated by 
some words of reproof, ran away to sea, and 
finally settled in India, made money, and died 
there ; whilst the one surviving — the first and 
the last — seemed bom a thief, and to have 
taken to robbery and crime as if by instinct, he 
was so ready at the craft. ^ And now the son — 
and even quiet Avice ! And in those six years 
which have brought a fortune to Walter Hern, 
what has chanced to other characters whose 
outlines have been faintly traced upon former 
pages of this story ? 

In Mrs. Badge, the tenant of the alms-house 
down in Essex, life was at a stand-still, the 
wrinkles were no deeper, the gaze was as stony 
as ever, the spectacles, which appalled those who 
were not used to them, still suited her sight, 
and she could see through them Avice Hem 
coming along the little garden walk to pay her 
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annual visit to her dear, dear Martha. AndAvice, 
year by year, became less of the Wfldflower 
and won ooundess jnizes at the new fashionable 
adiool, and went to a naisian academy which 
she did not like much, for »x months vrith 
Rosamond, and came back, she and Rosamond, 
to find Mrs. Stanmore very ill indeed, mcnre iD 
than she had ever been — ^too ill ever to recover. 

The lamp burned low — ^the thread spun 
rapidly and snapped, and the Christian hdy 
closed her eyes as in a peaceful slumber, and 
gave up all thought of this world. The secre- 
tary relinquished office, retired in the prime of 
his life, and endowed with the full strength of 
his intellect, and bought a villa at Sanderstone, 
near some old family fiiend, and took Rosa- 
mond, Avice and his sister to live with him 
there. 

There was no thought on his part of Avice 
ever leaving them to make her way in the 
world, he would not hear a word concerning it 
The attachment between her and Rosamond was 
so great, and was she not like a daughter to him 
also? 

Miss Jane Stanmore, housekeeper and gene- 
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ral director, had it all her own way now, and 
was very important and authoritative on great 
days, and sometimes by way of change, snappish 
and peevish on small ones. 

She was fond of Rosamond in her way, and 
respectful to Avice in her way too, and attentive 
to her brother*s wishes, and eager to respond to 
them. 

Avice corresponded with Miss Wrickerton, 
and many a letter crossed and recrossed, and 
stamped with the Charing Cross post-mark 
came to Olverton House for Miss Avice Hern. 

The little lady still kept school and hinted 
that she was not getting on quite so well as she 
could wish. Her old pupils had grown up 
young women and had left her, and her new 
ones were not half so numerous, and she had 
made up the deficiency as weU as she could, by 
undertaking an evening course of instruction, 
and old Mrs. Wrickerton had become very feeble, 
and had got the palsy, and — the Lord be with 
you, my dear Avice ! 

So gathering the threads together which 
move the puppets of this play, we set the strings 
in order and pull up the curtain. 
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CHAPTER III. 



(( .. fi 



AN EVENING AT "THE SHRUBBERY. 

Six months more completed the Hall; and 
the " Ploughshire Gazette" officially noted the 
arrival of Mr. Hern and son at Sanderstone. 
The Park was in better order, the long carriage- 
drives were all re-gravelled, the park palings 
were set up, the gamekeepers' and the gardeners* 
cottages, and the lodges by the side of the great 
scroll gates were rebuilt and tenanted. There 
was much to do on the land ; there was the 
work of years to be performed, and their neglect 
to be remedied ; but the mansion of the Hems 
was complete in itself; and Walter Hern was 
" at home," and Walter Hern's carriage, silver- 
mounted, and emblazoned like a peer's, had 
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arrived from London, swathed in many bands of 
straw. All the reserve guard of footmen, maid- 
servants, men-servants, were assembled to obey 
and serve their lord and master. Cards from 
the neighboring gentry had been received and 
exchanged, and an invitation to an evening party 
at the Shrubbery had already arrived with Mrs. 
Clifton's compliments. Mr. Walter Hern and 
son presented their compliments in return, and 
had great pleasure in accepting Mrs. Clifton's 
kind invitation ; and Mr. Walter Hern was 
walking up and down the parlor, one winter's 
evening, white-neckclothed and dress-coated, 
waiting, with an air of unmistakeable impatience, 
for the appearance of his son. 

"Whatever is he about?" muttered Hem, 
" he takes two or three hours to dress or more, 
the vain young fool ! as if he could improve 
good looks by staring in the glass !" 

After much solitary pacing up and down, 
and the sending of a few special messengers to 
Mr. Arnold Hern's dressing-room, with kind 
inquiries, and a father's compliments, and would 
he be much longer, the young gentleman con- 
descended to make his appearance. 
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Walter Hera turned to receive him with a 
scowl, stopped, elevated his thick eyebrows, and 
then expanded his hard mouth into a broad 
grin of satisfaction. 

*^ That's the style, Arnold ! that's the gentle^ 
man every inch of him V cried he, clappmg his 
hands violently together. *^ Stand still a moment, 
and let's make sure it is you. A prince ! a 
pnnce I 

Arnold faintly smiled at these encomiums, and 
curled the ends of his jet moustache with his 
white-gloved fingers. Despite the air of foppish- 
ness in his general appearance, there was, at least, 
the look of a gentleman about him; and the 
haughty carriage which was natural to him, and 
which so well became his height and looks, set 
more than extra well upon him that particular 
evening. 

" We shall be a quarter of an hour after time," 
growled Hem, forgetting his admiration in the 
cause of his delay. " They said half-past seven." 

" Did they ? Well, are you ready ?" 

"I ought to be by this time," said Hern, 
ringing the bell. 

The servant appeared. 
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" Is the carriage at the door ?" 

" Yes, Sir." 

« Come, Arnold." 

He linked his arm in that of his son's ; and 
the two marched from the room, and along the 
marble-paved hall to the open door. 

"It snows," said Hem. "What a cold 
night !" 

Did he remember that cold wintry night, 
when the snow fell thickly on him in his 
poverty, when he stood before the dark Govern- 
ment office, and glared through its area-railings 
into that room wherein sat his poor old nervous 
father ? Probably not. Men of Hern's mould 
are not troubled much by unpleasant recollections. 
Mr. Hern had not made allowance for fashionable 
invitations, knew nothing of the virtue of im- 
punctuality ; and hence, when his carriage 
whirled up to the house of Mrs. Clifton, he was 
almost half an hour too soon, and, as a matter 
of course, the first of the arrivals. 

Upon the servant announcing the Herns, and 
flinging back the door of a large and handsomely 
furnished room, Mrs. Clifton advanced grace- 
fully to give them welcome. 
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Mrs. Clifton was a fine aristocratic dame of 
fifty, who would have made a capital duchess if 
the chance had been offered her — tall, stout, 
full-featured, and double-chinned, and in every 
respect a fine woman for her age. Walter Hern 
stared round the brilliantly-lighted room, and 
then clumsily bowed in salutation to the hostess. 

" How kind of you to come so soon — to be 
so prompt to respond to our humble invitation, 
Mr. Hem !" said she. " I need not say how 
happy I am to have the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance." 

Walter Hern bowed again, and gave one of 
his best smiles; He had been practising smiles 
at the Hall before the dressing-glass. 

" And this is your son, Mr. Hern ?" 

It was Arnold's turn to bow, and to express 
his great satisfaction at making the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Clifton. 

Mrs. Clifton and her guests were soon seated 
before the fire, indulging in a desultory con- 
versation of some length, in which Walter 
Hern took a particularly small share. Mrs. 
Clifton was evidently embarrassed, she had been 
taken by surprise, and had not perfected all 
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those minor arrangements, which trouble the 
heads of country ladies on those important 
occasions, called " having a few friends ;" there- 
fore, after paying all possible respect to her 
great neighbors, she apologized for leaving 
them a moment, murmured something about 
looking for her son, and then gUded in her 
heavy purple satin from the room. 

Walter Hem sat bolt upright in his chair, 
and looked at his son. 

"Too soon Arnold,^* remarked Walter Hern. 

" Yes,*' said he in reply, " you were in such 
an infernal hurry to be off, and now we've got 
the whole place to oiu-selves. They were not 
prepared for us." 

" They said seven." 

" They said a lie then," cried Arnold shortly, 
" there is an understanding as to the right time 
amongst them all, I suppose we shall catch the 
trick of it some day." 

" Oh ! very soon ; and feel aiore at home in 
such affairs as this." 

" Don't you feel at home even at a country 
party?" asked Arnold, looking at his father 
with a curhng lip. 

VOL. I. P 
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*' Not quite I I fed rather awkward^ Arnold 
boy. Don't exactly know what to say you see ! 
Cursed strange.**^ 

'' Say anything, and answer however foolishly, 
they win judge you leniently here," said Arnold. 
'' We shall pass — ^we mugt pass ! We are the 
fountain head of Sanderrtone." 

The door reopened and a young man entered 
with Mrs. Clifton ; although not of command- 
ing stature, he was above the middle height, 
with features dear and bold, and with a form 
upright as a guardsman's. 

The mother and son advanced. Walter 
Hera mechanically rose, and with some diffi- 
culty restrained himself from pulling at a front 
lock of grizzly^ hair in the most subservient 
manner, an old trick with him in his vagabond 
days, when he lingered about dub-house doors 
in the Mall and St. James's Street, watching for 
horses to hold, and dandies dog-traps to take 
care o£ 

" Messrs. Hem, I have very great pleasure in 
introducing to you my son." 

Walter Hern muttered something about 
much obliged, and imitated his son's example 
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by proffering his hand, whilst Mrs. Clifton 
went through the necessary introductions. 

" Now I leave you gentlemen to each other/' 
said Mrs. Clifton, evidently in another hurry to 
be gone, *^ to ar^e upon those incomprehensible 
topics, newspaper talk as I call it, which gentle- 
men will indulge in, and which we poor ladies 
can never understand." 

Mrs. Clifton made her second exit, and the 
three gentlemen stood round the fire-place 
looking askance at each other. 

The Hem's preserved an embarrassing silence 
after the door had closed upon the hostess; 
Walter Hem standing in rather a sheepish 
position, looking down upon his gigantic pair of 
patent leather boots, and Arnold biting his red 
lip nervously. 

Mr. Clifton broke the ice. 

" So you have come to restore Sanderstone 
to its ancient rights and privileges, Mr. Hern," 
said he, addressing Walter, "to fill up the 
blank which has dulled this little country spot, 
since the Hall has been untenanted ?" 

" I gave sixty th — ," began Hem. 

" I fear we shall fill the place of our pre- 

p 2 
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decessors but indiflferently, Mr. Clifton/' hastily 
interrupted the son, " but, at least, we will try to 
do our best." 

After some hesitation, Mr. Clifton said — 

" We trust you will excuse any — any little 
shortcomings in our style, gentlemen ; we are 
plain country folks, and this is but a quiet party 
of old fiiends, nothing more." 

Arnold Hem quickly detected the reason for 
this half-apology, and with a ready tact availed 
himself of it, to increase the importance of his 
own position. He saw that Edward Clifton, 
was fearful of losing caste in the eyes of the 
wealthy landowner and his son, and was equally 
desirous of preparing them for the contrast 
between the household of a country gentleman's, 
and that of the tenants of the Hall, whom he 
naturally imagined must have such magnificent 
ideas, and have consorted with such great peers 
and princes in the course of their illustrious 
lives. 

" Don't mention it," said Walter. 

" It's of no consequence," said Arnold, airily, 
"and we are quite country people ourselves. 
So much so," he added artfully, " that you will 
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find our ideas of etiquette rather old fashioned^ 
and our manners out of date." 

" Ah ! you are jesting," replied Mr. Clifton. 
" By the way, I called at the Hall yesterday, but 
you were both from home." 

" I did not know that," said Arnold, turning 
quickly to his father. 

" Upon my soul, I forgot all about it, although 
Mangos left the card on the table," said he, 
with a rough energy which startled Mr. Clifton, 
" the gentleman will excuse us I hope— we were 
giving the hounds a run." 

"I saw the pack with the huntsmen last 
week," said Mr. Clifton, " the finest breed of 
hounds I have ever seen in my life." 

"Are you a judge?" asked Hem, eagerly 
jumping at a topic on which he could converse 
more freely, and totally disregarding the lower- 
ing black eye-brows of his son. 

" Not a very critical judge, I am afraid," re- 
plied Mr. Clifton. 

" Come and see my pack to-morrow," cried 
Hem, " theyVe the finest devils you ever saw ! A 
little wild, perhaps ; one, I call him *01d Scratch,' 
bit at my hand yesterday with his damned sharp 
jaws — ^but fine hounds, sir — fine hounds !" 
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Mr. Edward Clifton's dieek flushed, but he 
made no comment 

*' Talk of field sports, of hounds or horses/' 
said Arnold, ^and my fsither becomes quite 
enthusiastic you see. Every man to his hob- 
by." 

"There is no mail without his hobby/* 
answered Clifton, " and Mr. Hem's is a truly 
English one." 

The half explanation Arnold had offered in 
extenuation of his father's warm discourse per- 
fectly satisfied Mr. Clifton. Walter Hem was 
such a rich man and — so thoroughly English ! 

Ah ! how we respect a rich man — how content 
we silly dotards are, if the being we cringe to and 
flatter, and whose jokes we burst into laughter at, 
and hold our aching sides, but keep his carriage, 
his banker, his town and country mansions and 
his stud of " spankers." Let a man make money, 
let him become a millionaire and a sword will 
alight upon his shoulders to dub him belted 
knight, but had a Stratford-upon-Avon genius 
lived till the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty six, would he — son of a 
butcher 1 — ever have been Sir William Shak- 
spere ? 
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Now Mr. Edward Clifton^ a rich man as the 
world goes, a dever, shrewd observer in other 
men's as well as his own estimation, must for 
the time see imaginary halo's round the ugly 
head of Walter Hern, must put his rough words, 
his coarse speech down to a little eccentricity — 
a fox hunterish style which lovers of the field 
naturally indulge in — ^and think him a real John 
Bull, an honest plain speaking Crcesus, and be- 
hold before him nothing but the owner of the 
Hall and estates adjoining, property he had often 
ridden by and envied. As for the son, he was 
a little too haughty and priggish perhaps, but 
then young men of the same age and both pos- 
sessed of a fair share of personal attractions are 
always a trifle reserved towards each other on 
first acquaintance — there was no doubt of their 
becoming very good fiiends before the evening 
was out. The guests soon began to arrive in 
quick succession, there was a constant rattling of 
carriage steps, and the noise of carriage doors 
opening and shutting without, and the company 
commenced flocking in by twos and threes, and 
large parties at a time. 

Mrs. Clifton received her company with 
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stately composure, and the Herns still stancKng 
by the fire-place, one heavy and stolid, the other 
handsome as a young Bacchus, were the lions of 
the evening, and the chief attraction to the 
guests, all of whom were introduced and passed 
in review, as if the Hems were monarchs holding 
a state reception. 

** It is the best method of making the gentry 
of Sanderstone acquainted with their great 
neighbor," whispered Mrs. Clifton to Walter 
Hern, and with a smile, " if you would not in- 
vite us to the Hall, you anchorite, we as the 
oldest residents in Sanderstone must set the 
example/' 

" Yes ma'am, ah ! — ^yes — ^of course." 

Was Mrs. Clifton the buxom widow " setting 
her cap" at Walter Hem ? He was very 
rich ! 

"Mr. and Miss Stanmore," announced the 
footman, and immediately afterwards "Miss 
Stanmore and Miss Hera." 

" Hera, did he say, Hera ?" exclaimed Walter 
to his son. 

" I think so, but look !" 

Mr. Stanmore escorting his daughter came 
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slowly down the centre of the room followed by 
Miss Jane Stanmore and Avice Hern. 

The quondam secretary was a diiferent man 
from him we saw last at the couch of his sick 
wife in the villa near Richmond. There was a 
graver look upon his face, a more intellectual 
though sad expression that set well upon him, 
there was a slight wrinkle on his high forehead 
too, and in one or two places the carelessly 
waving hair was lightly streaked with grey. 
Scarce forty years of age with a form tall and 
commanding, and a step as firm as a lion's, 
he yet looked a year or two older than he really 
was, until one of his old smiles, so few and far 
between, lit up his manly features. 

On his arm hung Rosamond, not the Rosa- 
mond who sat by a certain fireside, her chubby 
arms folded on her knees, and her form bent 
forward in rapt attention to the fairy legends of 
a little invalid, but a Rosamond Stanmore, 
beautiful as a Peri, tall, stately, blue eyed, fair 
haired, and with that soft English look on 
her beaming face which we see in no other 
country, and which stamps the beauty of our 
maidens with an indescribable charm all its own. 
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"Is she not beautifiil — ^perfection?" cried 
Arnold breathlessly, " look at her as she moves, 
father. Good God ! look I" 

He grasped his father's arm and shook him 
to arrest attention. 

" A fine girl, Arnold, and no mistake/' said 
Walter Hem, "you're right enough there — 
leave you alone for that — ha ! ha !" 

There was a deal of talking and laughing in 
the room — there were little knots of friends 
scattered here and there, and the lace cap and 
pearls appertaining to Mrs. Clifton were bobbing 
in all directions. Miss Stanmore, broad and 
heavy looking as ever, was chirping to Mr. 
Clifton ; and Avice, ever silent quiet Avice, stood 
by her side with her gloved hand on her arm. 

Avice had not grown out of her queer little fiace, 
it was still dark, and the features still irregular; 
but over the whole rested such a gentle sweet 
repose, and in the large lustrous black eyes were 
muTored such keen discernment and power of 
quick observation that it was not, at first sight, a 
stranger would have been struck with the little 
share of beauty to which Avice Hem had a claim. 

She was short, too, but her smaU figure was 
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perfect, and every movement full of a quiet 
grace, and she responded to the words which 
Mr. Clifton addressed to her, in a voice singu- 
larly thriUing and melodious. 

" We've got the lion here, Miss Hem," said 
he, in a low tone, '^ you must not be frightened, 
for although he's very fierce, I don't think he'll 
bite you, or Miss Stanmore. You must go 
through the ceremony of introduction, and 
grand salaams, and &ncy him the Great Mogul. 
Permit me ?" 

He offered each of the ladies an arm. 

** In one of your satirical humours to-night, 
Mr. Clifton ?" asked Miss Stanmore. 

" Oh, no !" replied Mr. Clifton, " I'm never 
satirical ; I leave satire, a light sharp steel, which 
requires too much care in the handling for my 
domsy fingers, to Miss Hern." 

He spoke in a jesting manner, but Avice 
looked grave. 

'^ Do not call me satirical, Mr. Clifton," she 
said. " I do not consider it a compliment." 

« Mr. Clifton! Mr. Clifton !" cried Miss Jane, 
^ is that the gentleman ?" 

" That is our great neighbor, of whom my 
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mother is so proud. Your namesake, too, 
Miss Hem." 

" He appears very solemn, and grave," said 
Miss Stanmore, with a sigh, as she darted a 
sharp glance from her round grey eyes in his 
direction, '' and a widower, too, poor gentleman. 
How interestingly solemn, is he not ?" 

Walter Hem might have been more strictly 
termed, interestingly dumpish ; for as the Stan- 
mores advanced, he lowered his blood-shot eyes, 
and stood gloomily looking down at the carpet, 
and nervously shuffling his right foot. 

" Mr. Hem, my dear friend Mr. Stanmore 
is desirous of an introduction." 

Hem glanced up a moment, and then, 
almost cowering from the steady, bright gaze of 
Mr. Stanmore, returned the stately bow with a 
clumsy, reverential nod of recognition, backing 
his son into the fire-place, in his obsequious- 
ness. 

"Mr. Stanmore, Mr. Hem — ^Mr. Amold 
Hem, Mr. Stanmore," said the lady of the 
house, in a voluble manner, "and dear Rosamond 
if you will allow me — " and she dashed oflf the 
introduction of the secretar/s daughter in her 
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easiest and best style, and then led her away^ 
leaving Mr. Stanmore with Mr. Hern. 

" I have a lady of your ovm name to make 
known to you," said Mr. Stanmore, in that 
modulated tone of voice, which contrasted so 
strangely with the husky notes of old Hem, 
and the sharp ringing voice of Arnold. " my 
ward. Miss Hern." 

He stepped aside, and made the necessary in- 
troduction, Mr. Clifton following up with the 
name of Miss Jane Stanmore. 

But Miss Jane Stanmore, who had put on 
her most gracious smile, and was courtesying 
with a deep intentness that threatened a genu- 
flection, spreading her satin dress out at the 
same time, by side manoeuvres with her hands, 
was totally unheeded by Walter Hern, whose 
bronzed cheeks paled to a sickly yellowish white, 
and whose eyes half protruded, as though some 
hand griped at his throat, when the figure of 
Avice stood before him, and a searching look 
was directed at him from beneath the long, 
black lashes. 

Avice was pale, too ; her face had changed to 
an almost marble whiteness, and though she 
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trembled not, her hands were pressed convul- 
sively to her heart. 

"What is the matter, Avice?" asked Mr. 
Stanmore. 

" I, I, have — ^yes, I must have seen this — 
Mr. Hem before l" 

" To be sure you have," he cried, recovering 
his composure by a violent eflFbrt, and stretching 
out both his huge hands towards her own, 
" this is a coincidence worthy of a playbook — a 
marvellous coincidence — my own niece, by — 
George !" 

"Your niece!" exclaimed Mr. Stanmore, 
turning a shade paler himself, " are you a son 
of old Mr. Hem, an office-keeper ? — surely — " 

" A fact, my dear Sir, a fact !" cried Hern, 
pulling at his moustache with the two hands 
which Avice had disregarded, " such changes do 
occur in life. You were at the top of the tree, 
then, and I, a loutish rascal, not even acknow- 
ledged by my own father. Ha ! ha ! that was 
rich." 

"I was not aware old Mr. Hera left any 
sons," said Mr. Stanmore, half to himself, and 
half to Avice. 
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^* Yes, Sir, this one," and she shuddered. 

•* The little lady's upset at seeing me,** said 
Hern, with a forced laugh. *^ I was a wild 
fellow seven or eight years ago, and they used 
to frighten her about me. We shall be good 
friends shortly, I dare say, and she's not used 
to such agreeable surprises. Ha I ha ! you'd 
better walk her up and down the room a bit, 
young fellow, or she'U faint, poor girl I" 

Mr. Clifton, puzzled at the rencontre, and its 
results, hastened to comply, and, escorting the 
half-sinking Avice and Miss Jane Stanmore, 
he moved slowly away, leaving Mr. Stanmore 
with the Hems. 

Mr. Stanmore's first impulse was to follow 
their example until matters had received a fur- 
ther explanation, and a certain lingering idea of 
the old respective stations between himself and 
Hem's father — ^the Alpha and Omega' of go- 
vernment — ^prompted, perhaps, the feeling ; but 
his own good sense, the relation the man before 
him held to Avice, the station he had risen to, 
all negatived the first desire, and he stopped in 
a half backward movement, and remained. 

Arnold's quick eyes noted the retrograde 
step, aAd a fiery glance, quick and bright as the 
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flash of the lightning, darted on the guardian of 
Avice, and was gone. 

Less quick, and of a sagacity in polite society 
about equal to the elephant. Hem, eager to rub 
off the impression he had unwittingly produced, 
became more familiar in his discourse, and his 
deep sonorous voice was soon rising over the 
murmur of the guests. 

*^ It's odd she seemed so scared ; but I sup- 
pose her first impression is the night on which 
I and my old father quarreled about money 
matters, and she sat in the comer, by the fire, 
white as a sheet. I wasn't quite so up in the 
stirmps then l" 

" I suppose not." 

" But you gentlemen — ^you bom gentlemen 
that is — ^always look down upon a man who has 
risen fi-om the ranks. Well, it's natural !" 

" It is cowardly," said Mr. Stanmore, " no 
man of fortune should be more honored, or is 
deserving more of man's esteem, than he who 
has made his fortune for himself." 

He extended his hand, which Hem warmly 
shook. 

" Thank'ee for that speech," said Hem, *^ al- 
though I don't deserve it. My fortune came to 
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me from a brother who died in India, and who 
made his fortune, you see, for somebody else. 
That must be precious hard, eh ?*' 

" Oh, yes !" replied Stanmore, abstractedly. 

"You said my niece was your ward, Mr. 
Stanmore; now that sounds uncommonly cu- 
rious to me, you know ; I left her in an ugly old 
office, poor as a church mouse — now I find her 
quite the lady," said Hern, adding, with a laugh, 
" but it's the Hem's turn to look up in the world.' 

" Six years since, upon the death of her 
grandfather, we adopted Avice Hern." 

" Oooh ! I see," said Hem, " that was kind 
of you; but that don't make her your ward, 
you know." 

An expression of pain, for a moment^ passed 
over the calm features of Stanmore. 

" As her unde you are entitled to an expla- 
nation," said he, " fortunately, it requires but a 
few words. Mrs. Stanmore, my late wife," he 
continued, hurriedly, "bequeathed part of her 
own fortune — a small part — a thousand pounds, 
to Miss Hem, in token of her love to her. In 
her will, I am constituted executor, and your 
niece's guardian." 

VOL. I. a 
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" Very kind of your poor lady, to be sure," 
said Hern, huskily, "couldn't have behaved 
better if she'd been her own mother, I must 
say, that if — hollo ! what are they going to do ?" 

" The young folks are adjourning to the ball- 
room," said Stanmore, glad of an opportunity 
to change the subject of conversation, " we 
sober gentlemen content ourselves with quiet 
rubbers at whist, and constitute this deserted 
region a card-room for the nonce. You do not 
dance, I presume ?'* 

" Well, no, not much,'' said Hern reflectively, 
" and cards Fm not much of a fellow at, either. 
Whist I never took to as a game ; but if any 
gentleman is inclined to a hand at — " 

" Why, I think you a capital whist player," 
hastily interrupted his son, " not too much fore- 
thought, perhaps, but a very fine player, on the 
whole." 

" You will join the young folks, of course ?" 
said Mr. Stanmore, inquiringly. 

" I am not much of a dancer — I think not," 
replied Arnold, in a hesitating manner. 

Mrs. Clifton, who was flitting to and fro very 
briskly, came towards the senior Mr. Hem. 
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" You do not dance ?" 

"No, madam — my dancing days are quite 



over." 



" And you will not, Mr. Stanmore ?" 

" I thank you, no." 

" But — ^but Mr. Hern, junior, your dancing 
days are not over," cried Mrs. Clifton, " come. 
Sir, let me introduce a partner to you — no ex- 
cuses, young man, no excuses." 

She softly rested her plump hand on his arm, 
and Arnold, forcing a smile, proceeded to escort 
her to the ball-room. 

Arnold Hern was not in high spirits ; in the 
midst of the gay party, he felt dull, and " out of 
sorts." Something seemed to weigh him down, 
and depress him, and he replied to the rapid 
chattering of the hostess by a series of mono- 
syllables, and half-uttered sentences. 

"Not the Hall ball-room, Mr. Hern," said 
she, as they entered a spacious room, lighted by 
two chandeliers pendent from the ceiling, " but 
room enough for my little party. We have 
managed to muster a quadrille band from the 
next town ; but I'm afraid the music will scarcely 
please the fastidious ears of Mr. Arnold Hern." 

Q 2 
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Arnold Hern smiled, and answered : 

'' I think you have an admirable little band ; 
pray make no apology." 

Mrs. Clifton was anxious to apologize for 
everything, and terribly nervous lest ianything 
should catch his eye not strictly conformable 
to the rules of a more polite society. 

** Why, here is a partner for you, Mr. Hem," 
exclaimed Mrs. Clifton, " the very young lady I 
could wish — ^Miss Mistleford." 

Miss Mistleford was chatting to some young 
ladies on a couch in the recess of a window — a 
tall, fine-looking girl of two or three-and-twenty. 

" Miss Mistleford, I have brought you a 
partner for the next dance," cried Mrs. Clifton, 
" are you not obliged ?" 

" Oh ! very," she replied, archly glancing at 
Arnold. 

" Nay, I shall be the obliged party if Miss 
Mistleford will condescend to favor me with 
her hand for the next dance." 

Miss Mistleford bowed. 

" Mr. Hem is quite a stranger amongst us," 
said Mrs. Clifton, " so I have been forced to 
find a partner for him." 
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" And for so fair and attractive one, at least, 
receive my earnest thanks," he added, gallantly. 

"Ah! Mr. Hern — a flatterer," cried Mrs. 
Clifton, laughing as she left him standing by 
the side of the blushing Miss Mistleford, " take 
care Sophia." 

Arnold Hern seated himself by the side of 
the young lady, and was soon at his ease, and 
talking common-place nothings, suitable for the 
side scenes of private parties, ere conversation 
has dropped into airtatioa and « making eyes." 

" Are you fond of dancing ?" asked Arnold. 

" Oh, passionately ! — for dancing, and music, 
and poetry, I am more than enthusiastic," cried 
Miss Mistleford who was a trifle too rhapso- 
dical for so early in the evening. 

" Feminine graces, all of them, and worthy 
of so fair a lady's interest," said Arnold ; " and 
I suppose the first of them the favorite." 

" At times." 

" Ah ! that depends upon the partner," said 
Arnold, then looking towards the dancers ; " that 
is Miss Stanmore dancing with the elder 
Mr. Clifton — are they engaged ?" 

" Engaged ?" cried Miss Mistleford, with a 
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meny laagfa, ^ what an eztraordiDanr questkm 
for a young man to ask-— engaged, no!" 

" You speaik convictivdy." 

^ Oh, yes ! for an engagement at Sanderstone 
is known half an hour after the ocmipact is 
entered into between the interested parties. 
We have no secrets in * Our ^^Ilage.* " 

" She is very beautifiiL" 

'^ Do you think so ?" inquired Miss Ifistle- 
ford with a slight toss of her own pr^ty head. 

** Perhaps not so strictly beautiful as attrac- 
tive/' mused Arnold, fixing his dark eyes intently 
on the subject of his discourse, ^' so attractive 
that — I beg pardon, I am talking very foolishly. 
The dance is over — if you will allow me— thank 
you.** 

He rose and offered her bis arm, and they com- 
menced promenading prior to the commence- 
ment of the second dance, for which they were 
engaged. Most of the dancers were promenad- 
ing also, and upon Rosamond Stanmore 
passing with Mr. Clifton, she exchanged smiles 
with Arnold Hem's companion. 

" You know her ?" asked young Hem. 

" We are all acquainted in a country place," 
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said Miss Mistleford, ^'that is the greatest 
charm of an inland village. We fall into the 
primitive days — the good old times — and sre 
parts, as it were, of one great happy family." 

" Humph— exactly," replied Arnold, who 
began to grow tired of his sentimental com- 
panion. 

"We are all so happy here — no envy, no 
uncharitableness, all love, Mr. Hern, all love." 

" Thank heaven I have come to Sanderstone !" 
fervently cried yomig Hern, with an odd twinkle 
in his eyes. 

Miss Mistleford had no time to reply, for the 
little band in the corner struck up a waltz, and 
immediately afterwards she was whirling round 
with her partner. 

Amongst those fashionable accomplishments 
which young Hern had made his study, he had 
particularly devoted himself to that of dancing, 
and had soon become a complete master of 
its evolutions and complicated figures, all of 
which he performed with a singular grace as 
well as earnestness, which set him off to full 
advantage, consequently, when the young men 
of Sanderstone bent their eyes in his direction 
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with some curiosity as to the manner in which 
he would acquit himself with Miss Mistleford^ 
the best waltzer in Sanderstone, they were 
surprised to see the graceful ease with which he 
was spinning round the room. It was a long 
waltZy but at its conclusion, he was as perfectly 
cool and unflushed as if he had been spending 
the last fifteen minutes in an ice-house, and 
after escorting Miss Mistleford to a vacant seat, 
and leaving her in conversation with Miss Jane 
Stanmore who had come to see the dancing, 
— and to dance too, if Providence threw a chance 
in her way, — he strolled leisurely toward another 
part of the room. 

"So this is polite society," said he, half 
aloud, as he walked slowly down the centre of 
the room, as if lost in admiration of the chalked 
floor, the pattern of which had long since been 
shuffled into chaos, " well, I shall take to this 
naturally as mother's milk, and soon be at 
home at it. I must have been bom for high 
life — I feel it to be my true sphere already. 
There's Miss Stanmore again, and she is beau- 
tiful and—" 

The soliloquy was suddenly interrupted by 
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his coming in contact with a mild young gentle- 
man in gold spectacles, who was simpering 
along and smiling at some lady friends over his 
shoulder. There was a slight titter round the 
room, as hoth gentlemen reeled, and the gold 
spectacles fell off his prim nose to the floor. 

Mr. Arnold Hem's first impulse was to 
swear, his second to dart an annihilating glance 
at a party of gentlemen sniggering by the door, 
and his third to summon up a feeble smile 
as the mild young gentleman begged his pardon, 
and hoped he had not hurt him. 

" No, a little shake, that's all," said Hern, 
"but is it customary in Sanderstone for all 
fools to grin when a man jostles against another 
accidentally. I'faith you must be a funny lot 
and easily amused/' 

" Exceedingly rude to laugh," replied the 
other, picking up his spectacles, " but I suppose 
it looked very ridiculous — all my fault, he ! he ! 
— clumsy, wasn't it ?" 

" Very," assented Arnold as he strode away. 

Choosing a corner of the room, young Hern 
stood and surveyed the guests. Presently Miss 
Jane Stanmore and her niece Rosamond crossed 
to some friends, and seated themselves only a few 
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yards from him. Miss Jane Stamnore gave him 
a smiling bow of recognition, and acting upon it, 
he emerged from his retreat and went boldly 
towards the group of ladies. We say boldly, 
for no one, save he who has tried it, can imagine 
the amount of nerve which is requisite to advance 
unfalteringly and unblushingly towards a certain 
number of ladies, to most of whom he is 
a stranger by sight, and to none of whom he 
has addressed a word. Hast thou ever tried it, 
friend Modestus of twenty-one ? 

^^Miss Stanmore,'' said he, addressing the 
elder lady, " will you take pity on a desolate 
individual, who is almost without a friend in 
this happy crowd of faces." 

" Oh ! sir — ^pity," simpered Miss Stanmore, 
pursing up her thin lips aad casting down her 
eyes. '^ I am sure I shall be happy to assist you 
so far as it lies within my power." 

" Might I have the pleasure of a re-introduc- 
tion to your niece," said he ; " Mrs. Clifton went 
so quickly through the formula, and so hastily 
drew her away, that I feel myself too great a 
stranger to solicit the honor of her hand for 
the next dance." 

" Ahem 1 yes — ahem ! — yes ; Rosamond, 
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my dear, let me introduce Mr. Arnold Hern to 
you — ^young Mr. Hern of the Hall.*' 

Rosamond, somewhat surprised at this se- 
cond introduction, slightly bowed, and blushed 
vividly beneath the earnest gaze directed from 
the stranger's eyes towards her. 

" Our first introduction was so hastily hur- 
ried through. Miss Stanmore,'* said he to 
Rosamond, "that I dared hardly venture to 
address you upon such slight premises, or to 
request the favor of your hand for — " 

"I'm engaged next dance, Mr. Hem," re- 
plied Rosamond, trembling at she knew not 
what. 

" I beg your pardon ; I did not know that," 
said Arnold. " The next ?" Rosamond bowed. 

Arnold looked instinctively at the companion 
of Rosamond, and found himself face to face 
with his cousin, Avice — that cousin of whom 
he had never heard a word before. 

The old aflFrighted look passed across the 
face of Avice, upon meeting his glance. 

" Well, cousin mine ! will you take pity on 
a forlorn cavalier. Miss Hem ?" 

"lam— that is—" 
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" Why, don't be childish, dear !*' cried Miss 
Jane Stanmore, "you said you were not en- 
gaged, this instant — cousins, too ! dear, dear, 
Avice, how strange you are to-night !" 

Avice, with a bewildered air, took the arm 
of Mr. Arnold Hem, and he led her from her 
friends. The sets were nearly complete, and 
they had formed part of one an instant, when 
Avice said hastily to him : 

" I cannot dance — I feel faint, Mr. Hern — 
you must excuse me; pray lead me to a 
seat.*' 

Mr. Arnold Hem hastily complied, and took 
the vacant place beside her. 

" Do you feel unwell. Miss Hern ?" he asked. 

" A little faint, that is all," said Avice, shud- 
dering. 

"Why do you reftise to dance with me. 
Miss Hern ?" he asked, somewhat sharply. 
" You cannot bear me any ill will ; this is our 
first meeting." 

" It is all so incomprehensible," murmured 
Avice, " you are his son ; your name is 
Hera." 

" Certainly," said he, shrugging his shoulders. 
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" And so the enmity which you appear to bear 
my father must descend to the son by legacy, 
Miss Hern ? Strange !" 

" What's that so strange?'* asked a gruflF voice. 

The band which struck up at that moment 
drowned Avice's faint cry of alarm ; and when she 
recovered herself, Arnold Hern was missing, 
and Walter Hern seated in his place. 

" Well, Avice, and so you hate me because 
I was poor and ragged once — me, your father's 
own brother ?" 

"I hate no one," murmured Avice; "but 
your presence here, what does it mean ? what 
do you threaten ?" 

The name of Walter Hern had been so 
long connected in her mind with guilt, there 
was still so much to suspect him of, that she 
could but shrink appalled from his very look, 
as she had shrunk in the years past, when 
he met her coming from school, in the back 
streets of Westminster. 

" Threaten !" echoed he, " have I ever threat- 
ened anything so dreadful, that you should 
give way to those horrible stares? I'm not 
a ghost or murderer, girl— I am your friend." 
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"Not mine; you cannot be mine/' mur- 
mured Avice. 

"Avice Hem, youVe been taught to hate 
me/' said her uncle, "your ears have been 
poisoned with exaggerated accounts of what a 
bad son I was, and what a reckless vagabond 
I have always been. You can know nothing 
against me." 

" Nothing to which T could bring conclusive 
proof," said Avice, regaining her firmness, 
" but everything against you in my own belief. 
Why have you come hither ?" 

" To settle* down in life — to turn over a new 
leaf, if you like — to forget my old ways, every 
one of them," replied Hern. " Ah ! you don't 
believe me ; well, my actions must prove that. 
Avice, upon my soul, I mean you well! I 
have come to Sanderstone to forget the past, 
to spend my money like a gentleman, and to 
help my friends. Is there any way in which 
I can help you ?" 

" None/' 

"There may come a time when you may 
require help, and then who so fitting as the 
brother of Hem of Beraswood," said her unde. 
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"I make the offer, niece; accept it when you 
will, and don't believe me quite so black as 
Fm painted. There, I keep you from the 
dancing/' 

He rose, and with the old slouching gait, 
that no increase of fortune, or rising self-im- 
portance could get rid of, he crossed to Miss 
Jane Stanmore, and found quite a complaisant 
listener to his stories, of how he had lost 
every hand at whist, what a party he should 
give at the Hall, one fine day, and what a 
sweet girl his niece had grown ; he loved her 
more than ever ! 

Avice sat where Walter Hem had left her, 
quite alone and thoughtful. The dance had 
absorbed the greater number of her friends, 
and excluded herself, a few forsaken ladies, 
Walter Hern and Miss Jane Stanmore, and 
one or two gentlemen lounging near the 
door. 

She tried to fix her mind upon the one 
thought — that Walter Hem was at Sander- 
stone. In what manner was she to act to- 
wards him for the future ? The music wearied 
her, the dancers glancing by disturbed her 
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attention ; Rosamond seemed very happy with 
Mr. Edward Clifton for a partner, and she, 
Avice, felt very dull and miserable. So Avice, 
unobserved, flitted off to the card-room; the 
guests were less noisy there, and she could 
think more intently, standing behind her 
guardian's chair, and looking on the game. 

She found Mr. Stanmore deep in whist, 
with Mrs. Clifton for his partner. He looked 
up, with his grave face softening into a smfle, 
as her light hands touched his shoulder, and 
said: 

"Ah! Avice— alone ?" 

"Yes, Sir,*' she replied, "I have a head- 
ache to-night, and this room is a relief.'* 

" Have you seen your uncle ?" he asked. 

" Yes, and spoken." 

"He said he should seek you out, and 
make friends," said Stanmore, playing his game 
quite correctly; "he is a rough gentleman — 
but honest in the mam. You will get on 
very well together in good time, my ward." 

" I hope so." 

"Not that there will be ever much con- 
geniality of sentiment between his crudeness 
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and the gentleness of Avice Hem/' said Stan- 
more, ^' but still the tie of relationship is 
strong, and — ^there's a very handsome cousin, 
eh, Avice ?" 

There was one of his old bright looks di- 
rected to Avice, who smiled faintly in return. 
The presence of the Herns was too deep a 
subject for a jest to her. 

Meanwhile the ball continued; the music 
sounded merrily from the adjoining room, and no 
one missed Avice Hern, whose slight figure still 
remained behind the chair of the grave, hand- 
some widower, who had become too interested 
in the play of his trump-cards to continue the 
dialogue with his ward. 

Rosamond danced with Mr. Arnold Hern — 
it was a very embarrassing dance, for her 
partner had so little to say, and so few words 
with which to relieve guard. He did not part 
with her after the dance, but after leading her 
to a seat, took the vacant one beside her, still 
silent and half frowning. When there were 
signs of a new dance on the tapis, he bit his 
lip, strummed impatiently on the floor with his 
left foot and finally rose. 

VOL. I. R 
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" I have been a very poor partner, Miss 
Stanmore/* he said, half apologetically and half 
roughly, " dull as a bear, yet — yet it has been the 
happiest quarter of an hour of my life." 

Rosamond might have laughed at this com- 
pliment from any one else ; if Mr. Clifton had 
hazarded the remark, she would have had a 
playful arch rejoinder wherewith to respond, 
but young Hem said it so impetuously, 
frowning at the band of musicians, meanwhile, 
as if they were his deadly enemies, and he 
strode away in so rude a manner after its 
conclusion, that Rosamond first turned pale, 
then scarlet as peony, and then pale again. 
He certainly was an eccentric young man! 
Arnold wandered about at the back of the 
dancers all the next quadrille, staring up at 
the two old fashioned glass chandeliers with 
their clusters of wax lights, criticizing the paper 
on the walls, and rolling the white glove he had 
drawn oflF his left hand into a hard ball. Then 
he talked to Mr. Clifton, wha was likewise not 
dancing, screwed his glove into a tighter baD 
than ever during the conference, left Mr. Clifton 
and marched to the door of the card-room, 
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looked in, stroked his moustache, caught sight 
of Avice, and marched back again. 

After remaining for some five minutes, at the 
ball-room door, he suddenly started towards Ro* 
samond, stopped half-way, took a zigzag course 
and engaged himself to Miss Mistleford^ for the 
next dance, and drew on a new pair of white 
kids for the occasion. When that dance was 
over, he joined his father and Miss Jane 
Stanmore, who were talking about ^ fashionable 
preachers,' left them almost as soon as he had 
joined them, and biting his lips nervously, 
advanced towards Rosamond, and requested the 
honor of her hand for the next dance. 

Rosamond was going into the card-room, 
when her aunt was disengaged, and sure 
enough here was Mr. Edward Clifton coming 
across to escort her. 

Arnold bowed and moved away, sauntered in a 
nonchalant manner into a remote corner, took 
a vacant seat, put the five tips of the new kid 
glove on his right hand between his teeth, and 
had a good swear to himself for no ostensible 
reason that outward appearances could suggest. 

Rising much refreshed, he rejoined his fa- 

R 2 
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ther, and asked sullenly " if he were coming 
home." 

"Not yet, Arnold, hoy, not yet!" replied 
Hem, " why you're not tired of it." 

"Tired and sick as a dog!" said Arnold, 
peevishly, " you're not going to stay for the 
confounded supper, are you ?" 

" Why not ?" 

Arnold did not reply, he was watching 
Mr. Clifton, Rosamond, and her aunt passing 
through the doorway, 

" Why not ?" asked Hem, a second time. 

"Why not, what!" said the son sharply, 
" what are you harassing about in the devil's 
name! Whose bouquet's that?" he eagerly 
asked, as he pointed to a cluster of exotics, 
nestling in laced paper on the crimson seat. 

" Miss Stanmore's, she's just put it down." 

Arnold snatched it up and hurried from the 
room, returning an instant afterwards with the 
bouquet still in his hand. 

" Why should I trouble myself about giving 
it to her," he said with a laugh, as he tossed it back 
to the place from which he had taken it ; " I'm 
getting too polite for this world — eh father ?" 
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Walter Hern grinned, and showed all his 
yellow teeth beneath his bushy moustache. 

There was a flower missing from the 
bouquet, thrown back so roughly to its place, 
a white rose-bud — but that might have fallen 
by the way. If so improbable a thing had 
occurred, as the abstraction of the flower by the 
felonious hands of Arnold Hern, he had jumped 
at a wrong conclusion, and was prematurely 
romantic, for the bouquet was Miss Jane 
Stanmore's, and his father had implied as 
much at the time, although Arnold had for- 
gotten that estimable lady's existence. 

When Walter and his son strolled into the 
card-room, the Stanmore's and Avice had gone 
home, and to Arnold, the ball for the rest of the 
evening was a very second-rate, common-place, 
lemonade and lavender-water sort of concern, 
and Mr. Edward Clifton the most conceited 
puppy he had jBver seen in his life; and the 
Shrubbery itself, a shabby genteel place, with 
dirty chandeliers, and the whole house not much 
bigger than the coach-house at the Hall, and 
the guests old fashioned country people, and 
Mrs. Clifton a fat^ double chined magpie, in 
purple satin. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BY THE FIRE-SIDE. 



In her own room, lit by the flickering light of 
the red fire sits Avice. All is silent in the great 
house of Olverton. They have been home an 
hour from the party, and Avice is left alone to 
recal what has passed during that long weary 
evening, and to have a good think to herself. 

These " good thinks" are refi-eshing at times. 
We all feel the want of them on certain occasions, 
and would sacrifice much — the dinner-party at 
our fiiend the alderman's, the last act of the 
tragedy with the cup and dagger, and grand 
tableau, the song with which Mr. Romeo Jones 
is about to favor the company — for a few quiet 
silent moments in our own chamber, where they 
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Will come not — where we can take our aching 
head bursting to reflect and brood on the some- 
thing which has kept us all the long, long 
evening smothering our brain beneath the heavy 
pillow of conventionality. 

How refreshing it is to Avice, after the noisy 
music, the buzz-buzz of the guests, the answering 
a thousand common-place questions, and receiv- 
ing common-place attentions, even after the ride 
home in the carriage, wherein everybody has 
been silent, and Miss Jane Stanmore sleepy — 
to bid them all a hasty good-night, to enter her 
own room with its refreshing noiselessness, to 
close the door, and lock it on the inside, and to 
sit before the fire, with her little feet on the 
fender, her arms crossed on her lap, her slight 
form bent forward — to do all this and think 
without interruption. 

As she sits heaped together in the chair, the 
firelight glimmering on her face (she has ex- 
tinguished all other light) she appears to be the 
same child who was left behind in the villa at Rich- 
mond, or the little girl in the black cotton dress, 
who used to walk so sedately by the side of Mrs. 
Badge down Parliament Street, Westminster. 
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Avice thinks of everything,'^of Bernswood, of 
her father, mother, Mrs. Podgis, even of Spot ; 
of the second era, and her dead grandfather, 
and Martha and Miss Wrickerton; of the 
new home, the new school, the Stanmores and 
the Cliftons ; of the present night ; of era the 
fourth, and the party that has come off at the , 
Shrubbery. 

The Jbegins to wane, the shadow of Avice 
aU of a bunch— which has been dancing in the 
background so long, grows indistinct, and 
threatens to be engulphed in the darkness of 
the nighty the coals have burned hollow, and 
down in the hall there is a clock striking twelve. 

The hour rouses her not, but a slight, gentle 
knocking, repeated thrice, calls her from the 
deep well of her thoughts, and she rises to the 
summit, coil by coil, and stands once more in 
the present, listening attentively. 

She rises, and moves towards the door. 

" Is that you, Rosamond ?" 

" Yes, dear ! let me in. It is so cold standing 
here." 

Avice opens the door ; and Rosamond, 
wrapped in her dressing-gown, with a thick. 
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Cashmere shawl spread over her shoulders, 
hastens into the room. 

" Why you are in the dark, Avvy dear !" 

" I extinguished the light when I first came 
in," replied Avice ; " but here's the fiire — oh, 
it's nearly out !" 

Avice contrives to relight her night-lamp, and 
then says : 

^^But, Rosamond dear, I thought you had 
gone to bed. Why we must have been home 
an hour 1" 

" More than an hour, Miss Sly," says Rosa- 
mond, seating herself close to Avice ; '^ oh ! 
more than an hour." 

" How did you know that I had not retired 
to rest myself, dear Rosamond ?" asks Avice. 

" I merely guessed, Avvy," she replies. " I 
thought I might find you up and thinking away, 
after your old habit." 

" WeU !" 

*' Well, and furthermore, I thought how 
nice it would be to come for a cosy half- 
hour before I fell asleep — and chat about the 
Clifton's party." 

Not feeling comfortable in the chair, Rosa- 
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mond transfers her position to one at Avice's 
feet, stirs the fire into a genial blaze again ; and 
then, crumpling her golden curls most woefully, 
she rests her beautiful head in Avice's lap, and 
looks up at her. 

" Go on, Avice dear." 

" Go on about what, Rosamond ?" 

" About the party." 

" I do not know what to say about the party," 
replies Avice, one arm instinctively drooping 
over the white neck of her friend, " what is there 
to say, excepting that there were plenty of guests, 
that Mrs. Clifton was as chatty as ever, that 
Mr. Mistleford played whist in the old style, and 
trumped all his partner's tricks, that Mr. Edward 
Clifton was half-inclined to be jealous of some 
one I know, and forgot all about himself and the 
set of his waistcoat in his anxiety, that there 
was a deal of criticizing and ^ pon honors' from 
those pale-faced young men who wouldn't come 
farther into the ball-room than the first three 
feet, that Miss Mistleford was rapturous, of 
course, and Rosamond Stanmore as-^" 

" As what, saucy Avice ?" and the full blue 
eyes are turned upwards to the speaker. 
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" Shall I go on ?' 

" Oh, yes ! and Rosamond Stanmore as- 

" As wild, incomprehensible, and pretty an 
enigma as ever eighteen years brought into 
existence — aa charming as ever to friends in 
general, but equally as capricious and teasing to 
one in particular/' 

Rosamond's long eye-lashes drop over the 
blue eyes ; and she directs her gaze at the fire, 
now blazing and roaring merrily, and making up 
for lost time and Avice's inattention. 

" Teasing ! capricious 1" murmurs Rosamond. 
" Who ever said that of me but Avice Hern ?" 

" But there have been few to find it out, 
darling," answers Avice ; " and the teasing, as 
I remarked just now, applies to one alone.*' 

" My dear Avvy, of whom are you talking ?'* 

" Cannot you guess ?" 

" Perhaps I can," she says evasively ; " but 
still I ask of whom ?" 

" Of Edward Clifton. There, don't blush— 
of Edward Clifton, Esq., of the Shrubbery, 
Sanderstone. 

" Am I blushing ?" asks Rosamond, looking 
more intently before her. " It must be the 
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reflection of the fire. Ah ! Awy, Awy, you 
are jealous." 

Is it the reflection of the fire, also, the crimson 
glow of some new-bom flame which casts the 
deep flush for one single instant athwart the 
dark face of Avice ? It must have been ; for 
she cries in a tone unfaltering and surprised : 

*^ Jealous ! jealous, Rosamond ? Jealous^ 
did you say, dear ?" 

Rosamond's silvery laugh rings out melo- 
diously, as she replies : 

"Do not tell me I am teasing then, Awy 
dear ! You see I can retaliate, though Madame 
La Mouche used to say I was so dull and spirit- 
less; and I must give a sharp word now and 
then," looking up with her eyes sparkling gaily, 
**just to keep pert misses in due bounds, and 
restrain them from imposing too much on my 
happy disposition. Teasing, indeed !" 

"Well, you did tease him — there!" cries 
Avice, putting her small white hand over the 
rosy mouth of Rosamond, and hindering all 
reply. 

When Rosamond is allowed firee speech, she 
says: 
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" I shall be grave and sedate now. Are you 
listening, Avice ?'* 

" Yes, dear." 

" Why should I tease Edward Clifton ? Why 
not Mr. Gregory, or old Mr. Mistleford, or— • 
anybody ?" 

"You know why," replies Avice. "Never 
ask unnecessary questions, my dear Rosamond/' 

" Avice," cries Rosamond, " do you think Mr. 
Clifton would — would have me to understand 
that his attentions to me imply more than is 
apparent — that he — what a silly goose I am, to 
be sure !" 

" I comprehend," says Avice, quietly. " Go 
on, Rosamond." 

" This is jesting apart, sister," seriously adds 
Rosamond. 

* Sister' is a loving word between them in those 
affectionate moments when the heart speaks out, 
and gives evidence of the strong ties which bind 
them to each other. Avice sets herself to listen 
with earnest attention ; but Rosamond is silent, 
and is looking more intently than ever at the 
fire. 

" Shall I speak ?" asks Avice. • 
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"Yes!" 

"You wish to ask me if I think Edward 
Clifton intend more than the common respect 
engendered by long acquaintance, and by 
that friendship which existed between his 
family and yours, long before you ever 
heard of little Wildflower ? Am I right, Ro- 
samond ?" 

" Yes, dear." 

" Candidly, then, I think he does," says 
Avice, her other hand stealing round Rosa- 
mond's neck, and joining to the one already 
there, " and more, I think his mother sees it ; 
and more, your father and your aunt see it, 
likewise." 

" Oh 1 don't say that, Avvy — don't say 
that !" cries Rosamond, the tears swimming in 
her eyes. 

" Why not say it ? You do not know your 
own mind yet. Is there no tempest of thought, 
no undefined feelings, which are beyond analysis, 
concerning him, my sister ?" 

" None." 

" But, still you do not hate him so very 
much ?" 
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" Avice, I do not love him/' she says, burying 
her face in the folds of the shawl which lightly 
drapes her figure, " he cannot think so, he must 
know that. I feel now — to-night — as I sit 
here — that I have never entertained a serious 
thought concerning him; that I could never 
love him as I would wish to love a man destined 
to be my — ^husband ! My husband ! how fool- 
ish ! But I should be very, very miserable, if I 
thought any act or word of mine has led Mr. 
Clifton to think of me too much." 

" I have thought with the rest, dear Rosa- 
mond, that some latent tenderness would 
spring, in its own time, to aflfection, when the 
girl's heart had ripened to the thoughtful 
woman's." 

Rosamond shakes her head. 

" I thought, more, what a good husband he 
would make you, despite his faults of temper, 
and his mannerism ; — how clever he was ; how 
unlike most young men in his thoughts and 
studies; and how his sober philosophy might 
have calmed and softened the over-exuberant 
fancy of my sister here ; toned down those 
views of Life which, perhaps, she inspects at too 
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great a distance, and with — you will pardon 
me — too fervid an imagination." 

" Do you think me like MSss Mistleford,then?*' 

" Oh, no !*' replies Avice, quickly, " her ro- 
mance of life is the romance of circulating 
libraries ; yours is full of idealities, and colored 
by the poetry of your mind. But we have 
wandered from the subject.** 

" Is it worth resuming ?'* she inquires, drying 
hastily a few tears which have left their traces 
on her fSce. 

" It is getting late," says Avice, " let us post- 
pone the subject till the morning, dear. I fear 
our ' chat' has found a conclusion as abrupt as 
it was unexpected. Good night ! sister mine, 
I dare say Edward Clifton is not going to break 
his heart over your doll's face, so you need not 
look so sorrowful, and woe-begone. There, go 
to your own room, more fitting, lady-love, for 
the Knight of De La Mancha to break lance in 
honor of, than Dulcinea del Toboso." 

She leans over her and kisses her. Rosa- 
mond rises, draws the shawl tightly round 
her, and shivering beneath it, glides towards 
the door. 
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The clock strikes one as she flits from the 
room with slippered feet, leaving Avice cowering 
over the fire, and crying softly, yet a little bitterly, 
to herself. God knows for what ! perhaps for 
Rosamond, perhaps about the Hems, perhaps 
for some undefinable sorrow that ladies will 
weep about now and then — incomprehensible 
troubles which puzzle the best of us at times. 

^r ^v ^r ^r 

There are many things far less comfortable 
than sitting by the fire in one's bed-room, on a 
cheerless winter's night, conscious of snow fall- 
ing heavily without, and signs of zero in the 
streets. To get nicely warm and brown before 
you dart between the cold sheets (there is an 
eflfleminacy about warming-pans that every sen- 
sible-minded Lord of the Creation will contemn), 
is particularly luxurious, and, probably, for this 
reason, are so many of our characters lingering 
over the red coal fires at so late an hour. 

Passing over Miss Jane Stanmore, who has 
fallen asleep with her skirts close to the bars, 
and who may be burned to death, and set 01- 
verton House on fire, before we hear of her 
again, we find many of the gentlemen — the 
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leading players of this story, who have whole 
lines to themselves in the bills, and their names 
in the largest of capitals — still up, although the 
morning is coming on. 

Mr. Stanmore lies back in his great easy 
chair as full of thought as his ward was an hour 
or two ago, his arms crossed, his brows knit, 
his voice silent. He indulges in no soliloquy — 
it is out of his style — so, as we can get no good 
eaves-dropping, let us — Asmodeus^like — ^unroof 
a chamber in the Hall. 

Mr. Arnold Hem is up, and, by the look of 
a bottle of sherry, and another of soda-water on a 
side table, inclined to continue so for some time to 
come. In one hand he carelessly swings a white 
rose-bud — a winter novelty. He is smoking a 
cigar, and the wreaths of curling vapor are 
fiercely rising to the ceiling, and playing amongst 
the window and bed-hangings. He does solilo- 
quize ; but, although there is some sense in his 
discourse, yet there is a good deal of raving, 
and a little swearing ; and so, au revoir^ Arnold 
Hern ! 

Walter Hem keeps better hours ; he is in 
bed, and dreaming of whist and four honors in 
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his hand — ^the king and queen ]ike his son and 
Mr. Stanmore's daughter, and the knave very 
much like himself, which perplexes him in his 
game, and throws him out. 

And Edward Clifton — of whom we know so 
little at present — ^what is he about? He is 
finishing up his diary, and frowning as he writes. 

Is there any harm in peeping over his shoulder 
at the last paragraph he has indited, scowling, 
meanwhile, so savagely ? 

Perhaps there is ! yet what a better estimate 
of human nature should we form — ^how much 
more truly we should know ourselves, and each 
other, if every man kept a diary, and inquisitive 
people, such as we are, could peep over his 
shoulder, and read what is written of them, and 
their neighbors ! 

But, to-night, we will spare the diary of 
Edward Clifton; there will come a time when 
shall have more to say concerning it. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CLIFTON SCORES ONE. 



AviCE had come to a resolution concerning 
the Hems. Situated as she was, and knowing 
so little of her relatives, she could arrive at no 
other determination than to meet them at all 
times, when chance — ^if there be such a thing as 
chance — ^brought them together, with calmness, 
and quiet ease. They would not be great friends 
of hers, she felt assured of that ; the remem- 
brance of the bad son, Walter Hern, had ever 
been to her own grandfather ; of the suspicions 
she had had of his connection with the robbery 
at the office ; his own repulsive manners— sof- 
tened though they were by his change in position 
— all forbade a reciprocity of friendship between 
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uncle and niece ; and the cousin — her handsome 
cousin Arnold — seemed equally as objectionable, 
and one who would never gain much ground in 
her regard. 

So Avice kept her doubts and suspicions to 
herself, and listened, the next morning, to Mr. 
Stanmore's recital of how Walter Hem had be- 
come a rich man, and for what a poor end that 
unde Richard — ^whom she had never seen, and 
had only heard of once from the lips of honest 
Martha Badge — ^had toiled, and strove, and 
ruined his health, and died for. 

Her guardian was standing at one of the 
windows of the sitting-room, with his hands 
folded behind him, looking across his spacious 
grounds towards Sanderstone high-road. 

Avice and Rosamond were comfortably dis- 
posed in their chau-s before the fire, very busy 
with books, and crotchet-cotton, and mysterious 
stitches, which they counted inwardly. Miss 
Jane Stanmore, depressed by the weather, and 
suflfering from the re-action of the preceding 
night, was in an adjoining room, playing the 
" Dead March in Saul" with double extra semi- 
breves. 
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Mr. Stanmore had just concluded the particu- 
lars of Walter Hem's rise in life, and was saying : 

« That is the result of studying advertise- 
ments, children ; I never look at them myself, 
and so the name of Hem was printed and 
published, and the * Times' was laid on my 
table, and no one knew anything about it except 
Walter Hera. It saved me some unnecessary 
trouble, though, for I should have gone off on a 
wrong idea, and busied myself in making you 
an heiress, Avice; but still it is everybody's 
duty to read the advertisements in the 'Times.'" 

He shuddered as he made the assertion, and 
Rosamond instinctively imitated his example. 

"Every advertisement may be a stepping- 
stone to some lucky fellow's fortune," continued 
Mr. Stanmore, who was in a mminative mood, 
" and the * something to one's advantage' may 
apply to us one of these days. I really think 
that, from this time forth, I shall begin at the 
first column, and attentively pemse everything — 
firom * X. Y. Z. is entreated to retum home to 
his disconsolate parents,' down to * Wants a 
place — as ladies' maid 1'" 

Avice and Rosamond smiled at each other. 
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Mr. Stanmore was less moody and reserved 
to-day, and when the head of the house is 
in a good temper, it is astonishing what a dif- 
ference it makes, from daughters to " Jeames." 

After some further inspection of the snow, 
he turned his back to the window, and looked 
at the young women by the fire. 

"Eternal crotchet," said he, shrugging his 
broad shoulders, " I suppose we must represent 
the Englishwoman with her hook, as we do 
the Spanish lady with her fan." 

"But a lady of sunny Spain is very ac- 
complished with her fan, and works far greater 
miracles than we do with our crotchet-hooks," 
said Avice. 

" You speak meaningly." 

"I speak but from books," replied Avice. 
" The Spanish lady, they say, can break hearts, 
and gain husbands with the fan." 

" And why not the English lady with the 
hook?" inquired Mr. Stanmore, " why not, 
eh? sharp little Avice, speaking always from 
books, and never from experience — why should 
not the crotchet-hook have its attractions, and 
draw eyes to the nimble, pliant fingers, the 
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graceful attitude, the drooping eyelids, th( 
pshaw !" 

And tired of the nonsense into which he 
had been inveigled, he turned and looked out 
of window once more. After some minutes, 
he began muttering to himself. 

" Did you speak, father ?" asked Rosamond. 

" Confound that * Dead March' your aunt is 
groaning out," he exclaimed peevishly ; " and 
that execrable bass she is extemporizing. What 
in Heaven or earth made her think of that 
bass r 

" Aunt always plays the * Dead March in 
Saul' after a party," said Rosamond, musingly. 
" It's very singular, is it not ? I always think 
of the new waltzes and polkas, and try to re- 
member them." 

" Youth and age — false pleasures and false 
fronts. There is a difference between them." 

And with this very crude allusion to a 
particularly glossy crop of curls, which gave 
a distinguished appearance to Miss Jane Stan- 
more on special occasions, he folded his hands 
behind his back again, and relapsed into silence. 

He began to resume his habitual gravity 
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of demeanor after a few minutes' reverie, and 
dropping into a chair, he brought his arms 
from behind him, and crossed them on his 
chest. Mr. Stanmore's cheerful moments were 
always tinctured with a little sarcasm, a some- 
thing sharp, that prepared those who knew him 
for a sally, not always of the gentlest; but 
now the cynical smile round his finely-cut lips 
vanished, and the clear full eyes were fixed 
steadily at the spectral landscape beyond the 
window, beyond Sanderstone and its snow; a 
long distance off in his own mind. 

" Shall I get you a book from the library, 
papa ?" asked Rosamond. 

" What, Rosamond dear ?" 

Rosamond repeated her question. 

"No, no; I shall go to my study soon 

■ 

and write," he said. " My book makes small 
progress. I must be more diligent." 

"His book" was an excuse at all times to 
depart ; his MS. volumes on the * State,' dry, 
hard writing, full of statistics, and lengthy quo- 
tations from Pitt, and Fox, and Burke, which 
got on so slowly, was the subterfuge for long 
solitary days spent in the study — that " Growlery" 
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on the Jamdyoe principle ; — that grim, ghostly 
cupboard of Arthur William Stahmore, wherein 
the " House Skeleton *' was kept locked, and 
the key of which was never lent to Fatima. 

The two young women sat whispering by 
the fire, Rosamond listening more than speak- 
ing to Avice, as if she were receiving some 
counsel firom her lips. Rosamond Stanmore 
was a girl without much stability of mind, 
and possessed of a heart easily influenced : one 
of those characters which give way and txust 
in others, yet of a character that was very loving 
and affectionate, won even sometimes by a word. 
Avice was of a firmer mould, and it was her 
thbughts which directed Rosamond's, and on 
her that Rosamond relied for everything, seldom 
thinking for herself. Had the keen discern- 
ment of Mrs. Stanmore noticed this growing 
weakness in her daughter's nature, even in 
those early days when she had begged her 
husband to protect Avice Hem, and bring her 
up the fnend of Rosamond, prophecying the 
daughter would need one in the future ? 

True prophecy of the mother, standing on 
the brink of the cruel grave, dug so early in 
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the spring-time 1 Fatal foreknowledge of those 
days when she could no longer watch over 
her, help her, pray for her ! 

Yet to this singular weakness in Rosamond 
Stanmore, was aUied at times a more singular 
firmness, which appeared at odd moments, as- 
serted itself fitfully, and overcame all opposition 
hy the strength of its unchangeableness. She 
had shown it once at school; she had given 
way before, on all occasions, submitted to her 
many tasks for inattention, without a murmur, 
and coaxed Avice to write her French lessons, 
and work out the " nasty tiresome sums," with 
the never ending rows of figures which always 
puzzled her, but on our heroine remonstrating 
one morning, and pointing out the harm 
she was doing herself, and the unfair ad- 
Vantage she was taking of her schoolmistress 
and tutors, she snatched up the slate and went 
to her seat, and though for a year afterwards 
she was last in her class, and cried her pretty 
eyes nearly out over the Rule of Three and 
Fractions, she would never let Avice, or Mrs. 
Macspiilon, or Madame la Mouche, interfere 
with her own style of arithmetic. It had shown 
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itsdf with her aunt in a different way, and 
nearly once with her &ther. But by-gones are 
by-gones, and we have enough to do with 
events marching from the distance, an armed 
phalanx that may unhorse us in the grand 
mel^, without looking back at the battle- 
ground over which we have plodded. There 
will be plenty of camp-followers — savage 
fellows with dark lanterns, and knives, and with 
masks on — spare the comparison, O Critics ! 
— to track our wake, and see to those left 
behind, a few to lend a helping hand, and 
to say those kind, cheering words which bring 
the tears to the eyes, and others to look evil, 
and stab — stab to the very heart of our sentiment! 

So Rosamond listened to Avice who was 
whispering her to join her father at the win- 
dow, and divert his thoughts by a daughter's 
companionship. After a while, Rosamond has- 
tened to comply, and set her whole heart in 
effecting that desired object, which would have 
otherwise suggested itself but faintly — perhaps 
not at all. 

She chatted of the party — of the coming 
snow-storm, of next spring and summer as she 
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sat in the recess of the window, half hidden by 
the heavy folds of the dark crimson curtains, 
and her father surveyed her with those fond, 
deep-thinking eyes, and listened to his daughter 
as though she were the beautiful child of ten 
years ago talking of her toys — ^her picture books 
— her great doll's house, and poor mamma! 

Ah ! poor mamma — we do not talk of her now 
with the wound not two years old, and the 
flowers hardly growing over her grave ! 

The diflference in his manner towards Avice 
and Rosamond — the Wildflower and the Garden 
Rose — had at first impressed the latter with 
confidence in Avice, and led her to place all 
her trust in that gentle lady heroine of ours. 
To Rosamond, Mr. Stanmore was the father ; 
fond, paternal, ever studying her slightest wish. 
To Avice he was so respectful, when she re- 
turned home for good, so respectful without 
being patronizing; placing her on his own 
ground, reasoning and arguing with her even, 
asking her advice occasionally, and greater 
wonder still — taking it. Satirical and acid, may- 
hap, when he was in one of his strange sorts of 
temper, but never forgetting he was a gentleman, 
and that Avice was his daughter's best fiiend. 
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The furrowed brow relaxed beaea(h Rosa- 
mond's sunny smile, and the pleasant, bird-like 
chirping at his side, and he said after half an 
hour had elapsed : 

** And what do you think of the Hall folks 
Rosamond ?" 

" I have seen so litUe of them." 

"The young man — Mr. Hem, junior, you 
saw more of him," remarked Mr. Stanmore, "you 
were in the ball-room together, Rosamond, if I 
recollect aright. WeD, is he all that is roman- 
tic, and handsome, and captivating ?" 

" Tm sure I cannot say what he is, papa." 

"Very likely not — ^but what is he in your 
opinion which may be different from mine and 
other people, and his own, Rosamond?" said her 
father. 

" I do not see much difference between him 
and other young men — but then," reflectively, 
" I saw him only for the first time last 
evening." 

" Ah, true ! — did he dance with you ?" 

" Once." 

" Only once ? — that accounts for yom* indiffe- 
rence," said Mr. Stanmore. " Did he wound 
your vanity by dancing more than once with 
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Miss Mistleford, or some other belle of the 
party, eh ! puss V* 

" No, papa, my vanity was not wounded all 
the evening/' ' 

" And what is your opinion of Mr. Arnold 
Hem, Avice?*' asked Mr. Stanmore; "is 
he your beau-ideal of a * charming' young 
man ?" 

" Far from it,*' replied Avice ; " but you do 
not tell us the estimate you have made of my 
new cousin's abilities ?" 

" I never form an estimate of an individual at 
first or second meeting with him," replied Mr. 
Stanmore. " I always resist, so far as I am 
able, the first impressions engendered by an 
introduction to a new face. It takes months 
before I know my man, and then I never change 
my opinion concerning him." 

" But your impression, then ?" urged Avice, 
persisting in her inquisitorial examination. 

"I shall say nothing about that," he 
answered, decisively ; " and — thank heaven — " 

"For what, papa?" asked the wondering 
Rosamond. 

" That the * Dead March' is over, and Saul 
comfortably buried in the next room." 
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The dismal sounds in the adjoining parlor 
had ceased, and Miss Jane Stanmore immediately 
afterwards made her appearance, wearing as 
cheerful an aspect as might have been expected 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. Stanmore cruelly ironical, expressed his 
thanks for the musical treat his sister had 
afforded him, and Miss Jane bowed her head 
to his compliments, and almost believed he was 
in earnest. A general conversation herewith 
ensued, in which Mr. Stanmore did not take 
much part, but contented himself with his old 
survey of the lawn and carriage drive before 
Olverton House. Mr. Stanmore was of a cool 
reserved temperament too, for although he was 
perfectly aware of two figures on horseback 
rapidly advancing, and those figures, the Hems, 
father and son, yet he drew no attention to 
them, and sat steadily observing them as they 
came galloping up the drive as if they had no 
connection with his thoughts, and their in- 
tended visit to his mansion was a thing of 
no consequence. 

Rosamond, looking up from her work, gave a 
start, and her color heightened as she cried out, 

" Papa — A vice — here are the Mr. Herns !" 
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** I see them," calmly replied her father. 

" But you did not tell us they were 
coming, papa." 

" You would have known soon enough," said 
her father, "very flattering, is it not to call 
upon us ? Such great people too." 

" Dear me I God bless my soul !" cried Miss 
Jane, " are they very near, brother ? How 
foolish not to tell us to be sure. Dear me !" 
and the alarmed maiden rose from her seat and 
disappeared in a hurried manner. 

There was a summons at the door, a 
shuffling of feet in the hall, footsteps outside, 
and a servant's entrance. 

Before the names of the visitors passed the 
footman's lips, Walter Hem and his son, who 
had followed a little too closely on the domestic's 
heels, were in the room. They had left their 
riding coats in the hall, and came in very fresh 
and spruce, Arnold with a bright color on his 
cheeks that rendered him a better looking fellow 
than ever. 

" Ah, ah ! Mr. Stanmore," bawled Walter, 
tearing off his buckskin glove, and striding up 
to that gentleman, who had risen on their 

VOL. I. T 
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entrance, *^ make no bones about calling, you 
see, ha, ha ! neighbors are neighbors all the 
world over, be they great people or small ones. 
My boy, here, must come and see the ladies — 
morning call, and enquiries after the ball, you 
see, Stanmore, He says its all correct, and 
proper, and he ought to know. Lord bless 
you! I don't understand much about your 
fal-lal ceremonies, myself — Fm John Blunt, 
of Free and Easy Hall. Well, and how are 
you ?" 

"Quite well, I thank you;" replied Mr. 
Stanmore, making no exhibition of surprise, and 
returning the iron grip which Walter fastened 
upon him with such interest, that the tears 
stood in that gentleman's eyes. 

Mr. Arnold Hern, with more respect for the 
fair sex, advanced to Rosamond and bowed 
gracefully over her hand, following up by a 
second bow to Avice, and concluding with an 
advance to Mr. Stanmore, at the same time 
as his father crossed and set to opposite 
partners. 

" Well, niece, in a better temper I hope to 
day, aye girl ?" said he, roughly, " Ah ! Miss 
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Stanmore, last night's late hours did not rob 
the roses from your pretty cheeks." 

Rosamond blushed vividly at this compli- 
ment, and thought Mr. Hern, senior, the most 
unceremonious gentleman she had ever seen in 
her life, and certainly there was little doubt 
Rosamond Stanmore was quite right in her 
surmise, although " gentleman " was a strong 
term to apply to that big bully with the bristly 
moustache and top-boots, whose whole appear- 
ance was a good deal like a fashionable prize- 
fighter's, or one of those mysterious personages, 
stout, thick-set, and with bushy whiskers — who 
wear bottle-green coats, and carry heavy-handled 
riding-whips, and who hang about the grand 
stands of all race-courses, and are seen at all 
horse-bazaars and repositories — men, probably, 
not unlike Richard Turpin, only not so refined 
in manners as that historical celebrity and prince 
of good fellows was supposed to be. 

Hern and son crossed once more, as if by 
prior arrangement, and Walter was with Mr. 
Stanmore, and Arnold by the side of Rosamond, 
who had risen fi-om her seat by the window, 
and resumed her old place dose to Avice's side. 

T 2 
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Arnold was by no means a " stickish '* young 
man, and the opinion he had expressed of 
his own capabilities on his first arrival at 
the Hall was far below the mark. He may 
have rehearsed his part at home, or a good 
deal of it, but the ladies knew nothing of 
that if he had, and Rosamond listened atten- 
tively, and smiled at his playful comments on 
the party at the Shrubbery, and even Avice 
was thawed from the reserve in which she had 
hitherto wrapped herself, and thought her 
cousin was not answerable for the sins of the 
father, and that he was a young man of good 
education, some reading, and more native 
wit. 

He commented on the ball, spoke admiringly 
— too admiringly- — of Miss Mistleford, with a 
queer sparkle in his dark eye, as if he were 
laughing within himself; of the dancing, of 
Mr. Edward Clifton, and, while carelessly ex- 
pressing his respect for that gentleman, and his 
evident ability, Mr. Edward Clifton himself — to 
keep up the old adage, though not the compari- 
son — made his appearance, hat in hand. 

" Ah ! my dear Clifton," cried Mr. Stan- 
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more, "you are late. I had given up your 
morning call." 

Mr. Arnold's thoughts immediately took 
shape. 

*Mr. Clifton had been expected, then — ^he 
called regularly — he was evidently a very old 
friend, and, perhaps, engaged to Miss Rosa- 
mond, who knows ? Well, what if he were ? 
Did he care ? what was it to him ?' 

" Good-morning, Mr. Clifton." 

" Good-morning, Mr. Hern," said Clifton, 
somewhat distantly. " Well, Rosamond, have 
you recovered from yesterday's fatigue? and 
Miss Hern, I trust I find you well ?" 

Arnold Hern went on with his thoughts, 
although outwardly smiling and complacent. 

' Rosamond ! he called her Rosamond, too ! 
Ah ! it was all up. What a damned puppy the 
fellow was T 

Arnold was getting out of temper ; he did 
not like the free-and-easy way in which Mr. 
Clifton drew a chair between the ladies, and 
commenced a voluble discourse, so he joined 
his father and Mr. Stanmore, until the en- 
trance of Miss Jane Stanmore in curls — Miss 
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Jane^ who was so surprised to see them ! — 
a fresh diversion. 

Walter H^m took a seat by that lady's side, 
and inquired tenderly after her health, leaving 
Arnold to sustain the conversation with Mr. 
Stanmore. 

Good Heavens ! was Walter Hern smitten 
with the attractions of Miss Jane Stanmore, 
that venerable, heavy spinster, on whose face a 
painful attempt to look juvenile and gracious 
was frightfully apparent ? Was there a chance 
— ^the first and the last — ^for the old lady — and 
such a chance ! Could it be possible ? 

As Walter Hern sat leering by her side, 
ducking his great head to the left and right in 
a series of positions which he considered the ne 
phis ultra of graceful attention, it reminded one 
of the Lion and the Lamb — a very fierce, half- 
toothless lion, and a very antiquated lamb indeed. 

"Have you been riding far, Mr. Hern?" 
asked Stanmore, as he looked steadily at his 
companion by the window, and worked a mental 
photograph at the same time. 

" Yes, we have not come direct from the 
Hall, Mr. Stanmore," replied young Hern, " we 
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have been some eight or ten miles on the 
Branscombe road." 

" Are you fond of riding ?" 

"Yes, if allied with hunting, or some ex- 
citement. I have enjoyed my ride to-day, cer- 
tainly," he added, with a flushed face. 

" Why to-day in particular ?" 

" I left the high-road to the old man, and 
went scampering across that rough bit of ground 
by the turnpike, seven miles from here. Do 
you know it, Mr. Stanmore ?" 

Mr. Stanmore nodded his head. 

" The snow deceived me, and I got amongst 
the quarries ; we were going at M speed, and 
there was a gulf like perdition in the way. I 
could not stop the horse, if I had even been 
inclined, so I urged him on, and we cleared it 
by half a foot, that was all. *Half a foot be* 
tween life and death/' cried he, " that was rare 
excitement !" 

" You are fond of excitement ?" inquired Mr. 
Stanmore, without commenting on young Hern's 
adventure. 

" I do not like life eternally still, and every 
hour as smooth as my hand." 
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"Ah, indeed!" said Mr. Stanmore, "the 
hot blood of youth. I felt the same sensa- 
tions when a boy — never since I have been a 
man." 

"Why not since you have been a man?" 
asked Arnold, abruptly, and with some curiosity. 

" I set a higher value on my life than to risk 
it for the folly of a boast," said he, quietly. 

Arnold's brow darkened, and he, forgetting 
his part, and ready at retort, said : 

"Perhaps your courage cooled with your 
manhood. I have known it so." 

"And I," replied Mr. Stanmore, calmly; 
" although I did not give my caution the name 
of fear—but of duty." 

" Duty to yourself," said Arnold, with a short 
laugh. 

" No, a higher duty than that." 

"I am curious to know it, flay dear Mr. 
Stanmore. It may curb me." 

There was a smile which seemed to doubt 
that probability, lurking round the fine mouth 
of Rosamond's father, as he repUed, 

" A duty to Him who gave us life, and taught 
us the lesson to be learned from it — the duty 
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not idly to risk its loss by impotent bravado. 
That is my view of the case/' said he, "of 
course, each man to his own opinions. It is not 
my place to seek to influence yours." 

" No — oh, no r^ replied Arnold, at a loss for 
,once, and regarding Mr. Stanmore with a 
puzzled expression of countenance. 

The topic was changed, and Arnold inwardly 
cursed the ill luck that had fettered him to his 
moralizing companion, and left that smooth-faced 
Edward Clifton in conversation with Rosamond 
and Avice. 

Mr. Clifton aware of the exact limits allotted 
to morning calls, rose to take his leave, and the 
Herns, as imitative as monkeys, rose also. 

Arnold again shqok hands with his cousin 
and Rosamond, and the latter felt that the dark 
eyes of the young stranger were fixed earnestly 
upon her face, though her eyes were veiled from 
his, and looking on the carpet. 

The gentlemen were in the hall, and Mr. 
Stanmore with them. 

" Come and see us, Stanmore," said Walter 
Hem, struggling into his thick riding coat, 
" come to-night, and drink a bottle with me." 
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" Not to-night, thank you," replied the gen- 
tleman by birth. 

" WeU, any night or day, I shall be glad to 
see you," said he, " bring your sister and the 
girls, and you Mr. Clifton — ^you'll join us ?" 

Mr. Clifton returned thanks in a cool manner. 
The grandee of Sanderstone, was not such an 
enviable companion after all. 

" We shall give a party soon, something that 
will astonish you all, won't it Arnold — eh, boy ?" 
shouted Hem, " but don't keep away till that 
comes off, there's good fellows, don't." 

The servant stood at the open door, regarding 
with round eyes of wonder, Mr. Walter Hem, 
taking in every word, with the intention of 
retailing it with variations to his fellow-servants 
over dinner, adding thereto, a full description of 
the master of the Hall — the * ruffest fellow he 
ever clapped his hi's on 1' 

Walter Hern's eyes, in particular, rested on 
the wondering domestic, and he began hastily 
fumbling in his pocket. 

Mr. Stanmore touched his arm. 

"I never allow gratuities to my servants," 
said he, in a calm aside to him, ''you will 
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pardon me, but I dislike the practice — I would 
as soon have you pay me a shilling for the 
pleasure of your visit." 

"I didn't know that/* said Hem, "quite 
right and fashionable, I daresay. No offence 
I hope." . 

" Offence ! why offence ?" 

" I thought there might he — here's the 
horses." 

The grooms and horses were before the door, 
and the three gentlemen were soon mounted and 
riding away, waving their adieux to Mr. Stanmore, 
who faintly smiled at them in return, and then, 
sure sign of being out of temper, walked up to 
his study, and drew out his manuscript sheets 
of * The State,'^ instead of returning to the ladies, 
and talking about the gentlemen who had lately 
honored them with a visit. 

9 

The horsemen cantered along the drive into 
the roadway. 

" Do you go our way ?" asked Arnold. 

" Not to-day 1" briefly answered Clifton, 
who was as much out of temper, as the gen- 
tleman he had left behind at Olverton House. 

" I am sorry for that," said Arnold drily* 
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" Why so ?" asked Clifton, quickly snapping 
at a covert meaning. 

"You have a fine-blooded mare beneath 
you, one of a high mettle — ^I would give fifty 
pounds to try its spe^d with mine." 

** I never race," coolly replied Clifton. 

" It is dangerous sport to country gen- 
tlemen," sneered Arnold. 

" They ride pretty well too." 

"In their own fashion," quickly responded 
young Hem. 

"Can you ride," said Clifton, with a hot 
cheek, as he glanced superciliously at young 
Hem's steed, " on that ?" 

" Damn it ! my horse is better than yours," 
cried Arnold, more fiery each instant, " if yon 
were not afraid to try him." 

"Afraid!" cried Clifton, "where to? try 
Sanderstone village, now — off !" 

Away they both madly dashed, whipping, 
spmring, plunging, leaving old Hern aghast. 

"The fools will break their necks," cried 
Hem ; " stop, stop — cursed asses, that you are, 
stop ! There they go. If there isn't a spill, 
Fmr-" 
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But the young men were half-a-mile out of 
hearing, and galloping furiously towards San- 
derstone, the loose snow scattering right and 
left, and over each other as they tore along, 
neck and neck, now one ahead, then the other, 
now a plunging slip, that threatened to leave a 
rider in the road; then smashing together as 
they rounded corners, and even in their excite- 
ment striking at each other^s horses* heads. 
Arnold Hern felt himself losing ground, 
either the speed of Mr. Clifton's mare eclipsed 
his own, or his horse was not fresh after the 
long morning ride, and the leap over the old 
quarry ; but, certainly, there was Mr. Clifton a 
horse's length in advance, and despite Arnold's 
oaths, and whip, and spurs, likely to keep 
so. 

Every body at home in Sanderstone that 
morning came rushing to their doors at the 
unwonted noise, and stared with horror and 
amazement at the pell-mell fury with which the 
two young squires came dashing through the 
village, and wondered what it all meant when 
Arnold reined in his horse violently, leaped from 
the saddle, and began battering the nose of his 
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mare with the butt-end of his whip, anathema- 
tizing her at the same time most eloquently. 

Mr. Edward Clifton showed all his white 
teeth, as he rode away looking back at his late 
competitor, and raising his hat with great 
politeness. 

" Curse him !" growled Arnold, " 111 be even 
with him yet. This is not the last race we 
shall run together Ned Clifton — ^you have only 
scored owa." 

So the first horseman rode complacently 
homewards, whilst the third came up in the 
course of five minutes, and found Arnold and 
his steed backing and twisting about the road, and 
Arnold still hammering at the horse's nose, and 
swearing with the same easy fluency of speech. 

" I'll shoot the horse, when I get home !" 
said Arnold, with savage intensity, "do you 
think I won't ?" he vociferated. 

" I hope not," gravely replied Hem, " it cost 
two hundred guineas when we came down, and 
it's too good for that sort of fiin yet." 

Arnold began to lead the horse by the bridle. 

" Why don't you mount ?" cried Hern, 
" what are you doing ?" 
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" m never ride it again, by my soul !" said 
the son, " it's my disgrace— it's humiliated me, 
and left a story that we shall never hear the end 
of," and he forcibly ground his teeth together. 

Arnold kept his word, and for one mile and 
a half he walked moodily by the side of his mare. 

They reached the Hall, Walter Hem left 
his son talking to the groom, and stroUed 
to his stately sitting-room, stretching himself 
and yawning. 

" It's a rum life," he grumbled, as he took a 
chair by the fire, " a drag of a Hfe, but it's style, 
that's my consolation, style ! — Hollo !" 

His face lengthened, and for a moment he 
sat confounded ; the loud report of a pistol was 
ringing without— the pack of hounds were 
barking violently, all the footmen had nearly 
jumped out of their splendid plush, and Mrs. 
Mangos and the maid-servants were in inci- 
pient fits. 

Hern sprung to the window and threw it up. 

" HoUo ! hollo ! what is it ?" 

His son came slowly from the side archways, 
with a pale stern face, his right hand grasping 
a pistol. 
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"Arnold! Arnold! you surely haven't been 
such an awful fool ?" Hem shouted at the top 
of his voice, as he hung out of the open 
window. 

" I said I would shoot it," he cried, carelessly 
tossing the pistol on the snow covered lawn, 
" did I ever break my word, or balk my resolu- 
tion ? The horse betrayed me." 

" Where is it ?" 

" Where it will never betray me more !" 



END OF THE THIRD BOOK. 



BOOK IV. 



Vict. Yes, Love is ever busy with his shuttle, 
Is ever weaving into life's dull warp 
Bright gorgeous flowers, and scenes Arcadian ; 
Hanging our gloomy prison-house about 
With tapestries that make its walls dilate 
In never-ending vistas of delight. ^ 

Hifp. Thinking to walk in those Arcadian pastures 

Thou hast run thy noble head against the wall. 
» « « « « 

Vict I will forget her ! All dear recollections 

Pressed in my heart, like flowers within a book 

Shall be torn out, and scattered to the winds ! 

I will forget her ! 

Longfellow's " Spanish student." 

Act III, Scene I. 
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CHAPTER I. 



**ONCE A-YEAR. " 



Time has marched on six months, sowing 
the seeds of many changes in the deep furrows 
of the path of Life. 

Six months have glided by, and Sanderstone 
welcomes summer back, with rustling leaves, 
and gaily-colored flowers crowding in the 
parterres of the great people, flaunting in the 
villager's patch of garden ground, sweetly nest- 
ling in the valley, lying deep among the brush- 
wood in the park, hiding under the green 
hedge-rows with the nettles, scaling high up 
the rugged cMs, blooming and laughing on the 
heights. 

Summer has brought round the time for an 

u 2 
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appointed visit, and many miles from Sander- 
stone — scores and scores of weary miles, the 
face of an old woman peers, day after day, 
from an almshouse door, and looks anxiously 
down the winding road for some one. It 
is an old time-beaten face, sallow and wrinkled, 
with spectacles — great, ugly, iron-rimmed spec- 
tacles — across its long thin nose, a face half 
buried in the voluminous folds of a cap, from 
under which can be seen hair as white as the 
snow we left six months ago on the green lawn 
of Olverton House. Martha Badge has marched 
by three-score years and ten, and does not even 
condescend to stoop. She carries her gaunt 
frame bravely, and flinches not in the back 
beneath the load he of the Scythe and Hour 
Glass adds to every day. Martha has not 
found any new friends amongst the inmates of 
the other cottages of the row. She keeps 
" herself to herself," fiever condescends to 
gossip over the palings, is content with a 
snappish "good day*' to Mrs. Aspen on the 
left, when they meet in the front garden for a 
minute or two, and declines all invitations to 
tea from Mrs. Twitter on the right, who takes 
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to her bed each winter with violent rheumatics, 
and is on the point of death twice a-week at 
least. Martha Badge, for all her reserve, has 
gained a great deal of respect from her co- 
temporaries, and bears the reputation of being 
a quiet decent body, a fact of which there is 
little doubt, for we are sure that lady has 
deported herself with the strictest propriety 
from the first day of the reader's acquaintance 
with her. 

Martha looks not for Avice from the weather- 
worn porch, overgrown with the aspiring cle- 
matis that scents the summer air, but for the 
postman, who is to bring Avice Hern's letter, 
naming the day she is to see her darling. 
When the letter comes, Martha, who has given 
up all idea of reading manuscript, and who 
secretly naourns over Avice's racing lines, with 
each word galloping helter-skelter after the 
rest, so unlike that beautiful text-hand Avice 
was once accustomed to indulge in, waits 
patiently for the butcher on his pony — a good- 
tempered young man, with cheeks like an 
apple, and a head like a bullet — ^and after in- 
veigling him into her front parlor, puts the 
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cherished letter into his red, beefy hands, and 
gruffly says: "Be so kind as to read that, 
young man, and 111 thank you,'' and sitting 
herself before him, with her many bordered 
cap at a slight angle, and a homy hand to her 
ear, Hstens to every drawHng word. 

It is well that Martha's friend, the butcher, 
is of a mild temperament, and can stand a 
deal of buffeting, for Martha rates him soundly 
for stumbling over the hard words — a big boy 
like him — and has the letter read four succes- 
sive times, slowly and sonorously, before she 
lets the victim free, and a lucky fellow he is 
then if he gets to his chubby pony without 
being called back in stern tones by Martha 
Badge. 

Avice is expected in three days, and won- 
derful are the preparations Martha Badge makes 
for her reception, and much toiling up and 
down stairs is undergone on her part, tiU there 
is no time left for more household transforma- 
tions, and she has but twenty minutes to trudge 
to the next town — a rambling old place, cut 
through with an iron road, where the train 
stops but once a day — and meet Avice at the 
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hut of a station, on the edge of the embank- 
ment. 

The train stops ; a little lady in grey silk, 
with the prettiest bonnet in the world, daintily 
alights on the apology for a platform, and 
comes slowly up the winding path, followed by 
curly-headed urchin in a smock-frock, who 
has appeared in a most mysterious manner, 
and offered to carry her carpet-bag. 

There is no one about tbat end of the vil- 
lage, save the curly-headed boy and the man 
at the railway-station — the last cottage of a 
row — to see Martha Badge take our heroine 
in her arms, and hug the breath out of her 
in a rigid embrace. Yet though the man and 
boy grin and wink at each other, and grin 
again, it is a sight worth seeing, a heart-warm- 
ing sight that many a honest man might turn 
out of his way to witness, and be none the 
worse for afterwards. 

''And thank the Lord that has spared me 
another year to see your bonny face, my own 
Avice," says Martha, as they begin to walk, 
arm-in-arm, towards Martha's home. " There's 
the cold winter past, and you've come again 
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with the bright summer, to see the old house- 
keeper." 

" And how have you been all the long year, 
my dear, dear Martha ?" asks Avice. 

" Hearty — ^hearty I" cries the old lady, " save 
my hair, which gets whiter and whiter every 
year, I don't see much ohange in myself; but 
then, peojde never do." 

When they are at home, and Martha Badge 
and Avice are seated at the little round tea- 
table, there are numerous questions to be asked, 
and Martha pours them, one after another in 
rapid succession upon Avice. 

" And have you found a young man amongst 
the fine folks?" inquires Martha. "Now do 
tell me, dear ? you're not afraid of trusting me 
with a secret, are you, now ?" 

" Not if I had one to trust you with," cries 
Avice, laughingly. 

"That puzzles me, my Awy," says Mrs. 
Badge, gravely, " I expected on your eighteenth 
birthday — I kept it with a glass of wine, my 
dear— to have heard about some young man— 
ah ! Avice, I'm right now, ain't I ?" 

" Oh ! no ; you're very wrong." 
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" Perhaps the young man and you are hoth 
too bashful," says Martha, earnestly. " I re- 
member when I was a girl, thinking much too 
much about young Harry Elvers — he's dead 
many a long year ! — who used to come with 
the groceries to your poor grandfather, up at 
Chelsea. I daresay it's the same with all girls." 

Her eyes are sharply fixed on Avice, who 
blushes. 

Mrs. Badge brings forth a fresh accusation 
at our heroine's confusion, and laughs rustily, 
and Avice laughs and denies everything, and 
they are very merry and happy over their tea, 
with the lattice window open, and the red 
sunset beyond it, and th^ birds twittering their 
evening hymn outside, in their nests up in the 
great trees. 

Such a dear, quiet week in that old alms- 
house, Avice spends ; forgetting all about her 
grand home, and what a grand lady she has 
become herself, setting aside all her book-know- 
ledge, fastening the clasps over her womanly 
intellect, which is strong and deep, and talking 
in the way that most pleases Martha Badge- 
like the simple child, and of the simple child^ 
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who was her companion in the government 
office, near Whitehall — ^bringing to the present 
those undying memories which please them 
both, and charm away those seven days. 

Avice says nothing of Walter Hem, and of 
his residence at Sanderstone ; it can only « dis- 
turb Martha, and work no good end, and 
Martha's nerves, though they are still strong, 
are affected by some things, and this is 
one. 

The week vanishes ; day by day sinks, and is 
put by with the old scenery, in the dusty lumber 
rooms, where we keep things gone, and there is 
Avice thinking of her return, and Martha 
talking of next year as if it were next week, 
and she were seventeen, instead of seventy- 
five. 

They walk back slowly, and lingeringly, the 
curly-headed boy with the carpet-bag, in the 
rear again, to the hut of a railway station, on 
the steep embankment, and Martha, with much 
care, descends to the platform, where one tra- 
veller — a rough country ploughman, with a red 
silk handkerchief, and a reaping-hook — stands 
waiting for the train. 
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The train comes — another embrace, and con- 
vulsive hug, and Avice is gone, and before 
Martha can scramble painfully to an elevated 
position, half way up the rough acclivity, the 
long line of carriages has rattled far away, and 
the white handkerchief has long since ceased 
fluttering from the window. 
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CHAPTER II. 



KATIE. 



Meanwhile, how has Rosamond Stanmore 
spent the week, during " sister Avice's" absence, 
and how many have missed " sister Avice," at 
Olverton House, in Sanderstone village, amongst 
Sanderstone poor ? 

Before that question is answered, let us cur- 
sorily glance at those six months which we have 
left behind us, in our eagerness to march for- 
ward with events, and get on with our story. 

The six months have placed Walter Hem 
and son on familiar footing with the gentry of 
the neighborhood, who honor the wealth of 
the former, abide by his rough manners, and 
think him a fair specimen of the country gen- 
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tleman, Arnold is less esteemed by the mascu- 
line gender, though bis handsome face, and fine 
figure have made him a general favorite witbthe 
fair sex, who will look, despite all moral teach- 
ing, and serious remonstrance, at the surface of 
things, and prefer Paris to Ulysses any day of 
the week. 

The face and figure of Arnold are not bis 
only qualifications ; let us not be too severe on 
the young gentleman, for with the ladies, those 
tender impressionable creatures who see so 
much in a whisker, and are so voluble in the 
" language of flowers,'' Arnold has a half ro- 
mantic way in all he does, and an earnestness 
about all he says, that is refreshing after the in- 
sipidity of more poUsbed youths. With the 
gentlemen, however, he is often rude and abrupt, 
even when he has no intention of being so, as 
the reader may have already had occasion to 
observe. 

We do not assert that his rudeness and 
abruptness is always unintentional ; he has not 
been particularly courteous to Mr. Clifton, after 
their race from Olverton House to the village, 
for instance; and, to speak the truth, sharp 
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words, and fiery looks have not been lacking, on 
either side, the last month or two. 

Mr. Clifton, we have remarked, and Avice 
Hem has also had the kindness to remark for 
us, is not a common-place young man, when 
you thoroughly know him, although he is not 
the man we would choose for the hero of a story- 
book. Possessed of deep feeling, he is prone to 
let it carry him into extravagance, and with 
a fair share of pride, and just a leetle conceit, 
he is apt to adopt eccentric means, and fly to 
extraordinary resources, in order to make amends 
for the wounds that pride may suffer in its 
jostling with life, and, to conclude, his highly 
sensitive nature degenerates, at times, to the 
morbid. These attributes are often peculiar to 
thinkers, and Edward Clifton is a thinker of no 
common order. If he had been a poorer man, 
he might have worked his way to a high posi- 
tion as an author, a . poet, or philosopher ; 
but the incentive that spurs on so many, is 
wanting, and the voice of ambition, though 
not wholly mute, calls but faintly from the 
distance. 

r 

Edward Clifton's ambition points in another 
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direction, at present, and his whole heart is set 
on the pursuit. 

The Cliftons and the Stanmores have been 
friends, and dose allies for two and three gene* 
rations, and more than one Clifton and Stan- 
more have stood at the church altar in old 
times. Years ago, Edward Clifton had been 
accustomed to spend his holidays in the villa at 
Richmond, and Rosamond and her aunt have 
sojourned many months at the Shrubbery, when 
Rosamond was a little girl, and quite a child- 
love for Master Edward. But things have 
changed, now, more than either dare imagine ; 
the child-love is a young woman, and the boy- 
lover a studious young man, and a reserve, the 
last six months, has sprung up between them, 
which no one can account for, or find the solu- 
tion to ; and Rosamond takes her father's arm 
when they, the Cliftons and Stanmores, are 
strolling about the country, or their own 
grounds, and he, Clifton, walks by the side of 
Avice. 

Clifton is fond of chatting to Avice when 
Rosamond is not to be had for a companion, for 
she can understand what he is talking about 
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when he gets logical, or critical, and that is more 
than everybody can, he finds. He calls Avice a 
clever little woman, a shrewd reasoner in grey 
silk, and Ukes a lengthy argument with her 
upon the merits of new works, new writers, and 
new theories, which is all very diy work to Rosa- 
mond, who, once upon a time, did not like those 
Hle-h'tetes^ and used to feel cross, and inclined 
to go and hide herself in her own room and cry. 

Oh ! that ** once upon a time !" Rosannrnd 
finds it a relief now, and when Miss Jane Stan- 
more says to her, " Well, really, I don't know, 
but Mr. Clifton certainly seems to me, at times, 
to talk a good deal to Avice," she feels no flut- 
tering in her bosom, no sinking at the heart, 
and but thinks what a nice couple they look, and 
how happy she should be to see Avice with such 
a clever husband, and what a good wife she 
would make him to be sure ! But Clifton only 
sees a mind, quick, retentive, and observant, in 
Avice Hem, and in Rosamond a heart, and a 
beautiful face that one might die gazing at — 
and die happy I 

And Avice? Why one does not read all 
Avice Hern's thoughts on her face, though it's 
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a speaking face, too ; but she has an esteem for 
Mr. Clifton — not an esteem like that she enter- 
tains for Mr. Stanmore, which is sometimes that 
of a younger sister's, and at another time, and less 
often, like a daughter's ; but something that is 
quite different — an esteem without a definition ; 
but nothing more than esteem, oh, no ! or she 
would not think so much of Rosamond marrying 
him some day, and going to that London he 
talks so much about to live. 

But, this is spinning it out — eh, reader ? 

Avice has left a commission for Rosamond to 
fulfil during her absence, and that is to call 
regularly upon one of her pensioners, and she 
has a good round of them — not pensioners on 
her little silk purse so much, as upon her loving 
gentleness and Christian piety. 

The pensioner is the sick daughter of a poor 
cottager, living in a rude hovel, about a mile 
and a half firom Sanderstone, and to this hovel 
Rosamond one morning daintily trips along. 

Rosamond is not afraid of solitary pedestri- 
anism ; there are no travellers of the roaring- 
wolves species about Sanderstone, and Mr. Stan- 
more's daughter, and Miss Hem are quite as 

VOL. L X 
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much reverenced as the rector of the rustic 
church in the fields ; so Rosamond flits over a 
stile, and makes a near cut through a forest 
path, the property of The Hall, and gets, un- 
molested, to George Millthorn's cottage, which 
lies in a rude dell, surrounded by rank brush- 
wood and wild vegetation, all very picturesque, 
though exceedingly damp. 

There is a background of trees, so dose 
together, that the branches have twisted and 
twined within each other, and made night of 
everything, and this bears the cheerful and 
appropriate name of " The Black Hollow !" 

It is a favorite retreat of Edward Clifton's 
when he wishes to indulge in deep meditation, or 
is seized with a fit of poetical composition, and 
a charming romantic place in the opinion of Miss 
Mistleford, who has a firm conviction of a murder 
having been committed there in time past — not for 
any particular grounds on which to rest her belief, 
but the place is very funereal, and so full of firogs ! 

The inmates of the cottage are three, who 
look up as the latch is gently raised, and two of 
whom rise and bow respectfully, whilst the 
third, a pale, handsome girl of sixteen, leaning 
back in a stiff wooden chair, appears a shade 
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disappointed, and disconsolately droops her eye- 
lids over a pair of wild-looking brown eyes. The 
two who have risen, are George Millthorn and 
his wife — Millthorn, a rough, burly man, short of 
stature, but squarely built, with a bold, hungry- 
looking face, fringed by great ragged whiskers ; 
and his wife, a woman of fifty, a plain, simple, 
country-woman^ thin, pale, and poorly clothed. 

" And a good morning to you. Miss Stan- 
more," says Millthorn, " and a hearty welcome 
to your handsome face, which has not looked in 
upon us lately." 

Rosamond blushes at this implied reproof, 
and says : 

"You have had a more gentle and kind 
visitor, Millthorn, I am sure," and turning to 
the sick girl, " Well, Katie, are you better ?" 

" Oh, yes ! I am getting well fast, thank you. 
Miss Stanmore," she replies, with a faint smile, 
" father, will you give Miss Stanmore a seat ?" 

Millthorn proffers his own — there are three in 
the room — and walks to the open door, against 
which he lounges, with his hands in his pockets. 

**Miss Hern is not home yet?" inquires 
Katie, wistfully. 

X 2 
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" I have received a letter informing me that she 
will be home to-morrow/' says Rosamond, " and 
she has not forgotten your name in it, Katie/' 

"She's very kind," says Katie, in reply, " she's 
an angel that never forgets— an angel that wiU 
fly away to heaven some day, and leave it all 
like a dream 1" 

" Katie's not exactly right to-day," says Mill- 
thorn, looking over his shoulder, and speaking 
in a softened tone of voice, about which there is 
something touching, " she's put out about Miss 
Hem not coming yesterday, you know, and it's 
been bad weather lately, and she can't get into 
the lanes, and I've been rather in a passion myself 
— the old woman and I had a few words, and 
that's upset her too. But, you know her. Miss 
Stanmore, and will make allowances, I'm sm-e." 

" Father's been so long out of work, it makes 
him angry," says Katie, apologetically, " it must 
be hard to be so strong and big as he is, and 
nothing to do but sit with me, must it not. Miss 
Stanmore ?" 

" It's infernally hard !" cries Millthorn, pas- 
sionately, " it knocks a man over, and makes a 
brute of him, axing your pardon. Miss Stan- 
more. It can't be helped, of course ; your own 
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father's very kind, and would help me if he could ; 
but he's no land to work on, and I couldn't be 
a footman if he offered me the place, and two 
pounds a week as long as I was in it !" 

" Have you tried the Hall, Millthom ?" asks 
Rosamond. 

The man shrugs his shoulders, and the woman, 
who is bustling about with an old duster, stops 
in her occupation and says : 

" Ay, twenty times ; and all he gets is hard 
words and sour looks. The old gentleman lashed 
at him with a horsewhip last week because he was 
picking up a few bits of timber that had come 
down with the heavy wind of Thursday night, 
and the young un cares little about anybody save 
himself and his foreign face." 

" Those mustarshed fellows are all alike," 
adds Millthom; "but there's luck if we wait 
for it ; and if Katie's patient, why I ought to be, 
or the devil's in it — axing pardon again, Miss 
Stanmore." 

Mrs. Millthom takes an old-fashioned Bible 
from a chest of drawers in the comer of the 
room, and pushes it silently towards Rosamond. 
Rosamond colors ; her heart is with these poor 
people, and her sympathies awakened at their 
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evident distress ; but she has hardly the courage 
to read aloud — she who always hated reading 
aloud at Madame La Mouche*s — from the brown, 
badly-printed pages of the Bible at her elbow. 

Millthom, half-guessing her embarrassment, 
steps into the slip of garden, strides over the 
rickety palings, and takes a walk up and 
down the road, with his hands in his pockets ; 
and Mrs. Millthom creeps into a back kitchen, 
and is shortly heard violently scrubbing. 

Rosamond can read better then, gets pretty 
well over the ugly long s*s — just like Ts with 
something the matter with them — and reads with 
feeling and expression. The wild-looking girl 
listens with her long, thin fingers interlaced, and 
her brown eyes fixed upon the fair face of the 
reader, and says, when Rosamond comes to a 
conclusion : 

" You read that very well lady, but not like 
Miss Hem.'* 

" There are few readers or any one else like 
Miss Hern, Katie," replies Rosamond, as she 
rises and ties her bonnet-strings under her 
pretty round chin, smiling at the same time, and 
not at all offended with the comparison. 

" I dare say not,'' says Katie, after 
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some reflection. " They all love her, don't 
they V 

" AH." 

" No wonder. You love her ?" 

"Very dearly." 

" What a difference there is between you and 
her, though !" continues Katie : " you've such a 
fine lady's face. I can see it in carriages, and 
looking out of large windows in great houses. 
Why isn't Miss Hern as beautiful as you ?" 

" I don't know, Katie, I'm sure," answers 
Rosamond reddening and becoming confused. 
" I'm sure I — I — there's my little basket 
on the table, I'll leave it till to-morrow. 
Your mother will find some wine and jellies 
in it, and a lot of things of which I've 
quite forgotten the names. Good-bye for to- 
day, Katie." 

" But I like her face the best," says Katie, 
musingly, as she crushes the first eulogium. 

"Going, Miss Stanmore?" cries Mrs. Mill- 
thorn, looking in. " Well, and thank'ee kindly for 
coming," dropping a courtesy; "and may the 
Lord reward you ! Good morning. Miss." 

Rosamond is not firee from blushing until she 
is outside the old gate, with its one hinge and 
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broken latch. Here she meets George Millthom, 
who touches his front lock of hair with a sun- 
burnt hand. 

" Katie's getting on, isn't she, miss ?'* says 
Millthom. "I thought she'd been an idiot 
once, but she's got over that. She improves 
every day, and gets strong too, for she can 
walk two miles — a mile there and a mile back, 
holding on to my arm a bit. If the house 
wasn't so cursedly damp, she'd grow up a fine 
young woman," he mutters to himself. 

Rosamond, after expressing her conviction of 
Katie's improvement, bids him good-day, and 
continues her journey. 

She is half the distance homewards, when a 
dozen or more hounds, large, white fellows, 
blotched thickly with brown and black, come 
plunging, snuffling in an opposite direction along 
the forest path ; and behind them she recognises 
Arnold Hern, with a bright blue cloth cap jauntily 
set on his head, and a dog-whip in his hand. 

His face lights up ; he raises his cap, and 
lightly sets it in its place again, calls off the 
hounds, and accosts her. 

"A bright morning. Miss Stanmore," says 
he, " and the brighter for this meeting." 
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He extends his hand ; and Rosamond, feeling 
very timid and strange, places her own daintily- 
gloved hand in his for a momenU 

" I did not anticipate the pleasure of 
seeing Miss Stanmore this morning/' says 
Arnold, wheeling round, and walking by her 
side. '^ I was not aware this rough pathway 
had ever been so favored by her presence/' 

" I have been to the Millthoms," answers 
Rosamond, regaining that self-possession and 
lady-like calmness which for one moment had 
taken leave of her in so extraordinary a manner : 
*^a little commission from your cousin, Mr. 
Hem/' 

" Millthom — ^Millthom," muses Arnold ; " I 
don't remember the name at aD/' 

"They are a poor family near the Black 
Hollow," says Rosamond, in explanation, as they 
move on side by side. 

" And you go to see them, Miss Stanmore ?" 

" I have been to-day. 

" They should be highly honored/' remarks 
he, *^ these Millthoms. I have heard some- 
thing of them. Are they very poor ?'* 

" The father has been deprived of the oppor- 
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tunity of earning subsistence for his family, I 
regret to say." 

" Regret !" echoes Arnold, " this man has a 
bad character, if I remember correctly — a 
hasty, violent temper. Violent tempers are 
the great bane of man," adds he, with a 
moral shake of the head, then adds again, ^^ but 
you regret !" 

"If you could obtain him some helper's 
place in the woods or preserves, Mr. Hem," 
says Rosamond, "you would be giving a 
man — I believe an honest one — the means , 
of gaining a good name once more ; but — " 

" The man shall come directly," cries Hern, 
impetuously ; " he shall come to-morrow, be 
head game-keeper, steward — anything he Ukes. 
It's your wish !" 

Rosamond feels her presence of mind deserting 
her once more. Her heart beats wildly, and 
she is assured of the scarlet blood mantling her 
cheeks. She would have given the world not 
to have made any mention of Millthorn's name ; 
but it is too late, and she can but bite petulantly 
at her troublesome lip in revenge. 

"Not as a favor to me, I hope. Sir," says 
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Rosamond, speaking with great dignity and 
reserve, " but as an act of kindness and charity 
to an unfortunate man. That will not be 
obliging me, but those who are afflicted." 

" Certainly, Miss Stanmore, certainly/' replies 
Hern hastily. " Far be it from my intention 
to lead you to believe I have obliged you — you 
too ! in so contemptible a way." 

They walk on in silence till they reach the end . 
of the path, when he leaps over the stile, and 
stands on the other side with a hand extended 
to assist Rosamond, who blushes a third time, as 
she lightly crosses it, her hand trembling in his. 

" I spoke but of your wish. Miss Stanmore, 
nothing more." 

Mr. Edward Clifton rides by on the very 
mare that eclipsed young Hem — rides swiftly 
by with a darkling frown, but to all appearances, 
totally unconscious of their presence. 

Arnold looks after him with a strange smile 
curling his red lip. Rosamond halts on the 
other side of the stile, as if no longer desirous 
of his company ; and Arnold's smile disappears, 
though he takes the hint, and makes no further - 
movement to proceed in her direction. 

They part, and Arnold stands leaning against 
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the stile with his hounds crouching round him. 
He watches the receding form of that fairy 
vision long and earnestly. 

" Is she worthy that stiff quaker fellow who 
rode by just now?" he soliloquizes. "No, a 
thousand times, no ! If I love her — and why 
should I disown it? I at least love hke a 
man who could worship her youth and her 
loveliness." 

He does not say for how long a time he could 
offer his devotion. His passion is fierce and 
wild, like unto all his passions ; but the scathing 
flame of the lightning is bright but an instant, 
and leaves but desolation in its track. God 
help Rosamond ! if she ever stand in his track, 
and seek warmth from the flame which flashes 
out from the night. God help her ! if she dream 
of this man, and from the rich store of her 
fancy, mould the Ideal of Love ! There comes 
a day when dreams end, and the waking from 
Love is the death of the heart. 

END OP VOL I. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE GOUBT OF THE BJSGEVSL 

From OaioiifAL Family Documents. By the DUKE OF BUCKING- 
HAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 2 vols. 8to., with Portraits, 30s. homid. 

" Here wn two more goodly rolnroea on the English Coort } rolanaes firil of nev 
asylngs, pietares, anecdotes, and scenes. The Duke of Buckingham travels orer nine jtun 
of English history. But what years those were, from 1811 to 1820 ! What events at home 
and abroad they bore to the great bonme I —from the accession of the Regent to power to 
the death of George III.— including the fail of Perceval} the invasion of RasaiSr and tlie 
war in Spain; the battles of Salamanca and Korodinoj the Are of Moscow; the retieatof 
Napoleon ; the conquest of Spain ; the surrender of Napoleon ; the return finom Elba; Ike 
Congress of Vienna } the Hundred Days ; the crowning carnage of Waterloo ; the eiAe to 
St. Helena; the return of the Bourbons ; the settlement of Europe; the pnblicscandabat 
the English Court; the popuhir discontent, and the massacre of Peterloo f Oa many psrts 
of tUs story the docaments published by the Duke of Buckingham cast new jets of UgH 
clearing up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed — new traits of eharacler nc 
brought out. In short, many new and pleasant additions are made to our kaoi si « d gesf 
those timet.*'— il/Aen«ttm. 

" Invaluable, as showing the true light in which many of the stirring events of the 
Regency are to be viewed. The lovers of Court gossip will also find not a little for thdr 
edification and amusement.** — Literary Oazette. ^ 

'* These volumes cover a complete epoch, the period of the Regeacy — a period of taise 
and stirring EngHsh history. To the Duke of Buckingham, who thus, out of his flimnf 
archives, places within our reach authentic and exceedingly minute pictures of thegovemon 
of England, we owe grateful acknowledgements. His papers abound in fresh lights on old 
topics, and in new illustrations atid anecdotes. The intrinsic value of the letters is enhanred 
by the judicious setting of the explanatory comment that accompanies them, which is put 
together with much care and honesty.*' — Examiner. 

LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: A POLITICAL BIO» 

GRAPHY. By the RIGHT HON. B. DISRAELI, M.P. Fifth and cheaper 
Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

<* This biography cannot fail to attract the deep attention sf the pvblic. We are bound 
to say, that as a political biography we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dezterootly 
handled, or more replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, at 
written by Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable straggle with a vivacity and power 
unequalled as yet iu any narrative of Parliamentary proceediags.** — Blaekwood*0 Mag, 

LOUD PALMERSTON'S OPINIONS AND POLICY; AS 

Minister, Diplomatist, and Statesman, during more than Forty Tean 
of Public Life. 1 yol. 8vo with Portrait, 7s. 6d. bound. 

" This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a complete riev 
of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord Palmerston has been dictated as 
a diplomatist and statesman.*' — Chronicle. 

** This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is something more — it is ■ 
valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more than forty of the 
most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend the volume to gcacrsl 
peq^sal.'*'~S/andar(f. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OP 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documbnts. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. Thb 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 
and completing this important work, Svo., with Portraits. SOs. bound. 



From thb Timbs. — "These volumes consist in the main, of letters written by the two 
brothers. Lord Grenvilie, and Mr. T. tirenville, to their eider brother, the Marquis of 
Buclfinghamj for his information as to the political circumstances of the time. In the two 
former volumes a great amount of curious gossip, and of valuable information, was 
contained relative to the formation of the Coalition Ministry, the King's illness in 1788, 
and the early period of the war with revolutionary France. Volumes 3 uud 4 talce up tlie 
tale where volumes 1 and 2 had left it j and herein we find a connected narrative of the 
many Stirling historical events which occurred between 1800, when Lord Grenville and 
Talleyrand were in correspondence respecting Bonaparte's proposals for peace, until the 
return of the King's malady in 1810 and Ihe debates in Parliament relative to the regency. 
The present collection is more valuable than the last, inasmuch as Lord Grenville, having 
attained higher dignity and experience, is a more dispassionate observer of passing events. 
Whoever would desire to read the running comments of so eminent and well informed a 
man as Lord Grenville upon a decade so interesting as that of 1800—10, would do well to 
consult these volumes. Lord Grenville was certainly among the most far-sighted men of 
his time { and to him, from the first, belongs the credit of appreciating truly Napoleon 
Bonaparte's position and designs. He did so even to a higher degree than Pitt } and it is 
most remarkal)le how far his predictions have been verified by the event, even when 
submitted to the sharp test of the judgment of posterity. ^ The principal points on which 
light is thrown by the present correspondence are, the negociations before and after the 
Treaty of Amiens- until the time of its rupture — the true character of Addiiigton's Adminis- 
tration, and the relations between * The Doctor' and Pitt— the formation of tbe Pitt and 
Sidmouth Cabinet, when the King's prejudices against Charles Fox were found to be insur- 
mountable — the Grenville and Fox short Administration — tbe Duke of Portland's Cabinet— 
tbe expedition to Portugal, with its climax at Cintra— the Duke of York's scandal with Mrs. 
Clarke — Sir John Moore's retreat, with the earlier Spanish campaigns of Sir Arthur WeU 
lesley, and, finally, the disastrous Walcheren affair. There Is much curious mutter inter, 
posed in the shape of precis upon the situation of affairs written from time to time by Lord 
Grenville himself} and perhaps still more curious reports made to the Marquis of Bucking, 
ham by a certain , whose name remains a mystery, but who seems to have been 

tolerably well acquainted with the arcana imperii at the beginning of the century. There 
is much in these volumes which well deserves perusal. There is a poitiou of iheir contents 
which possesses nearly as high a claim upon onr instant and careful cuuslderation as the* 
Minutes of the S^bastopol Committee." 

From tub ATHKNiBUM. — "The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former 
portion of the series. The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical 
purposes is enlightened. Of their value and importance, there cat.not be two opinions. 
There are abundant revelations of interest to arrest attention in many of these papers. On 
the characters of George the Fourth and the Duke of Wellington there aie some very 
valuable letters. In Court scandals, the affairs of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke are 
brought under notice } and in what we may designate as public scandals, the * horrors of 
routine' receive abundant illustrations in the letters about the Walcheren Expedition, 
and on the Peninsular War. Our extracts sufficiently show the high interest belonging to 
these volumes." 
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EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NUBSJES;; 

The Narrative oi Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals oC Kpolali 
and Scutari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. post 8vo. vrith lUostratioDs, 6s. bound. (Just Ready.) 

• 

"A production nrhtch, not only in the lubject-matter, hot in its treatment, is filled with 
tlie purest and b«st eridences of womanly tenderness. Wtiat the nnrves did for oor siclt 
aivl wounded soldiers — iiow ttiey ntini&tered to their wants and assuaged their snfferlogs— 
how that composite body of hired attendants, sisters, nuns, and lady rolunteers, worked 
together for a common object — how their duties were apportioued — and bow, in health or 
illness, their time passed away— are all faithfully and minutely detailed in these volnmes. 
* Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses ' will, no doubt, command a good circulation.*' 
— T*e Thna. 

" The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted »isteriu>od 
will nover be more effectively told khan in tlw beautiful narrathre contained^ Uttse 
volumes.** — John Bull. 

** Our readers will find much to interest tbem la the Jjady Voluatear*» accouat oi Iter 
labours.** — Athenaum. 



JOURNAL OF ADVENTURES WITtC THE BRITISH 

ABMY, fnm the Con menc( Kent of the War to the Fall t»f SebastopoL 
By GEORGE CAVENDISH TAYLOR, late 95th Regiment. 2 vols, 
post 8vo., 2l8. bound. 

** The evidence these volumes contain is exceedingly valuable. The real stata of thisgs 
is here exhibited "—John Bull. 

"There was scarcely an occurrence of any importance that Mr. Taylor was aot an eye> 
witness of. Baiaklava, Inkermann, Kertch, the operations in the Sea of Asof, Anapa, the 
storming of the Malakoff and the Uedan, and the taking possession of Sebastopol— each 
event is detailed In that concise but clear, professional style which we have not met with 
before."— l/^jw^ed Service Gazette. 

" Mr. Taylor's Journal is valuable for its genuineness, and fw the extent of ezperieoce 
embraced in It.*' — Examiner, 



TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
with a Memoir of Sir James Porter, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGB 
LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 16s. bound. 

" These volumcii are of an authentic character and enduring Interest.** — Atheruemm. 

" This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turldsh Empire, of its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its history from the in* 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from tlw 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ae> 
quainted with Turkey as it is ; the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislators, 
the state of education in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and tlw 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought vnder review.. The work gives a ftilkr 
and more life-like picture of the present state ot the Ottoman Empire, than any other work witk 
which we are acquainted.** — JoAn Bull. 
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THE LIFE OF MARGUEKITE FANGOULEME, 

QUEEN of NAVARRE, SISTER of FRANCIS I. From numerous original 
sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, and the 
Archives du Royaume de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis I, &c. By MISS FREER. Second Edition, 
Revised, 2 vola. post Svo., with fine Portraits, engraved by Hbath, 21a. 
bound. 

OPINIONS or THE PRESS. 

*"rhl8 is a rery complete and dererly- written Hf^ of the Ulustrioas sister of Francis I., 
and it may be said of ker that the varied and interestinf stores of French history offer no 
theme more worthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, who exer- 
cised so potent an influence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
lierself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documents and letters 
relating to the life of Mariruerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct 
biography of this qveen, are widely dispersed. The author hns spared no cost or trouble iu 
endeavouring to obtaia all that were iilcely to elucidate her character and conduct. She has 
furnished us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular events and th« 
Importaat personages who took part in them during this aturnty and renarkable period of . 
French and English history." — Observer. 

** This is a very useful and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. The 
authoress is quite equal in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent greait 
time and labour in collecting the information, which she imparts in an easy and agreeable 
manner. It is difficult to lay down her Look after having once begun it. This is owing 
partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the sirilful manner in which it has 
l>een treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been publisiied, even in France. Indeed, 
till Ijouis Philipjpe ordered the collection aad publication of manuscripts relating to the 
history of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to conceive how, under 
Any drcumstances. It could have been better done.** — StandMrd. 

** There are few names more distinguished than that of Marguerite d'Angool^me in the 
range of female iHography, and the writer of this work has done well in taking up a subject 
no copious and attractive. It Is altogether an interesting and well-written biography.*' 
— Literary Oazette, 

** A work of high literary and historic merit. It is full of absorbing and constantly 
sustained interest. In these volumes will be found not alone an incalculable amount of 
historical information, but a store of reading of charming and entrancing character, and we 
heartily commend them as deserving general popnlarity.** — Sunday Timea, 

** A work which is most acceptable as an addition to our historical stores, and which 
will j)lace the author in a foremost rank among ourfeautle wriiera of the royal biography of 
their own wex,"'—John Bull, 

THE LIFE OP JEANNE FALBRET, QUEEN Oli' 

NAVARRE, from numerous original sources, including M.S. Documents in 
the Bibliotheque Imp^riale and the Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. By 
MISS FREER, Author of " The Life of Marguerite d'AngoulSme." 2 vols, 
with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, AND THE COURT OF 

PHILIP II. of SPAIN. By MISS FREER. 2 vols, post 8vo. with fine 
Portraits hy Heath« 218, (Just Ready.) 
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REVELATIONS OF PRISON IIFE; WITH AN ^- 

auiRT INTO Prison Discipline and Seoondart Punishments. By 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, Twenty.five Years Governor of the 
House of Correction at Cold- Bath Fields. Second Edition, Revised. - 

"* Mr Chesterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived with the 
felon, the forger, the loretie, the ragabond, the murderer; has looked into tfie ^daAtpt 
sepulchres of (be heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In bis be^f*^die 
wo.'Yt of men bare still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quarter is full 
of novelty as it Is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remarito 
able. They are very real, very simple} dramatic without exaggeration^ philosophic without 
being dull. In dealing with a subject so peculiar as prison life, Mr. Chesterton was wise ia 
making -his treatment personal and incidental. General descriptions, however aeenratf^ 
interest only a few } but stories of crime, anecdotes of criminals, may attract all readers." 
"—Athenteutn, 

*' This Interesting book is full of such illustrations as the narrative of atrlkiog essfi 
affords, and is Indfcd as well calculated to entertain mere readers for amusement as to 
instruct and assist those who are studying the great questions of social reform." — Examiner. 

" The very interesting work Just published by Capt. Chesterton, entitled ' Revelatioiif 
of Prison Life."— Quar^eWy Review. 

THE OLD COUBT SUBUBB; OR, MEMORIALS OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anecdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8 vo. 21s. elegantly bound. 

"A delightful hook, of which the charm begins at the the first line on the first page,fiv 
full of quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title— * The Old Court Sulmrb.' 
Very full, too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. 
It is the name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, 
the most polished and entertaining of educated gossips. *The Old Court Suburb* is a work 
that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best 
kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

*' Under the quaint title of 'The Old Court Suburb,' Mr. Leigh Hunt gossips pleasantly, 
spiritedly, and at large, over all that is of interest in Kensington and its neighbourhood. The 
subject is happily chosen, for Kensington comprises in it more of antiquarian and literary 
ii threat than any other spot in London. It is precisely the kind of book to be pored over by 
th? sea-side or fire-side, where the reader can transport himself, assisted by the poetic fancy 
of l\Ir. Hunt, to the company of the wits and beauties of past generations. We very warmly 
rv'cjmmend these pleasant volumes to the attention of our readers."— CAronic/e. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell produced 
his reminiscences of Johnson." — Observer, 
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THE UTERATUEE AND ROMANCE OF NORT] 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, witb copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, Popular Legends and Tales, Chivalrous Ballads, 
Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes ft-om the Life of the Present 
Day. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 



** A most charming and valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading 
public will be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. The tongs aad 
ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty."— Sum. 
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THE XIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, QXTEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Henry IV., and Regent under Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of " Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century," &c. Second Edition. 3 large vols. Svo. with fine 
Portraits. 

MEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS FOBEEEIRCH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited hy Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. Ids. 

The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, ber 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in thisivork, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Bgalite, and all 4he Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph IT. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony. 
— Sobieski,. and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtembur^. Among the most reraailcable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazariu, de Boufflers, de la Valli^re, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, and 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de E.rudener', Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostrc, Mesiner, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; and the, 
work also laclades such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bernouilli, Raynal, de PEp^e, Huber, 
Oothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh. Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

PAINTINO AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Gecmany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 vols, post 8vo. I2s. bound. 

** This book Is deigned to give to the general public a popslar knowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
among those of their works which are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
ase to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is unex- 
ceptionable." — Examiner. 

** Tkifi useful and well-arraaged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
pleasing as well as instructive to the general reader j and, to give it still Airther praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most usefiil information, and many an artist will rise from 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sura up 
its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
hiformation is valuable and much reqjirired by many thous^.i^ds \9 a veU-proven fiu^t/*— 
Sumdajf Timet, 
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MT EXILR B7 ALEXAin)ER HERZEN. 2 Tob. 

post 8to. 2l8. bound. 

'* Prom Umw admtrable memolri the reader may derina a clear idea of Roaahui political 
society. Mr. Herxen** narrati?e, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly aotliefitic, It 
indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia.* '—ilM«n«Mpi. 

"The author of these memoirs Is ooe of the moat distinguiahed writers of his natioa«> 
A politician and historian, he scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nkbolai 
feared and persecuted him as an enemy. He waa twice arrested, twice exiled. In thii 
English version of his memoirs, he presents a highly characteristic view of Rossiao 
official society. Interspersed with sketches of rural life, episodes of i^ctnreaque adventures, 
and fhigmenta of serious speculation. We gain from this narrative <tf peraeciUioa andede 
a better idea of the governing system in Russia, than from any previous work. It is rich in 
curiotis and authentic detail."— TJIe Leader. 



THE MOSLEM AND THE CHBISTIAN; OR, ADYEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Bevised ^th origiDftl 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZTRMA, Editor of << Revsijltions of 
Siberia." 3 vols, post 8vo. 15s. bonnd. 

'* Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work. Is a Pole of noble birth. He is now commander 
of the Turkish Cossacks, a corps organist by himself, xke volumes on the If oalem and 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Szyrina, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are ftiU of the adventures 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of the present time, they introduce 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the book fairly claims.** — Examiner. 

HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BY COL. LACH 

SZYRMA, Editor of " Revelations OF Siberia.'* 2 vols. postSvo. 128. 

" This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and cust<Mns of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those Interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Rusaia upon whicb 
we have but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and truthful 
indi:-nt1on8 of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers.** — Observer, 



REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA BY A BANIS 

LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 
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" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many peopfe." — Htnuekotd Worda. 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of thio northern penal settlement } and 
iu it she spent about two years, not uuprofitubly,a8 the reader will find by her Interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their. manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight Into the ecoaomy ol 
Mhat has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism. **~Da</y Newt, 

*' Since the publication of the famous romance the * Exiles of Siberia,' we have htd 
no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work.*'— Gto&e. 
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THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G,C H., Ad- 
jutant-General OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE Du&E OF YORK, 

comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 1 vol. royal 
8vo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 

" Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. Sir Harry 
Vemey has performed his duties of editor very irell. The book is creditable to all parties 
concerned In its production.'*-'ilMc«i«Km. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY UFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Rotal Engineers, 
Author of " Adventures and Recollections.^' 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur WeUen]ey."— Spectator. 

'* The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders bis sketches of character highly amusing."— Bri/anma, 

COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES AND Re- 
collections. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Hildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fittgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amosing.*' — Observer, 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esa., late Lieutenant 
Conn AUGHT Rangers. 2 vols. 2 Is. bound. 

'* In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative fh>m the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told In an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the character • 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Timea. 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL, BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Resident at 
Nepaul. 2 vols, post 8vo. 1 2s. bound. 

" No man conid be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith ; and his 
concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 
customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instruetiv* 
reading. A separate clsapter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotes 
of the Nepanlese mission, of whom, and of their visit to Europe, many remarkable storits 
are told."— JPo»^ 
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ART AND NATURE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. -WT 

G. W. THORNBURT. Esa. 2 toIs. post 8vo. 2l8. bound. 

**Thl8 is the best book Mr. Thornbury has vrritteu. Being an arthit, he writes abont 
Hit} as a Londoner, with quiclc eyes and a cultivated taste, he writes of Loadoa f as an 
artist who has travelled he tells anecdotes and dwells on scenes of his past life abn»t4»' 4il 
this he does in a tnnk, genuine way." — Examiner, 

**This is a book belonging to the tribe of which Geoffrey Crayon Is patrlartfh. Hr. 
Thombury's drawing may be less accurate than crayon drawing, but it is richer ta^dlfl>^ 
and wider and more versatile in the choice of subjects. As a whole, Mr. Thornbary*t 
volumes are lively, pictorial, and various."— itMefueum. 

'* We have not met with so original a work for many a day as these two volumes by Mr. 
Thombury. They have the freedom and freshness of genius. Acute observation is com- 
bined with great research ; yet the style is so dashing, that the last thing we think of is the 
variety and the extent of knowledge which these sketches evince. Mr. Thombury*s volumes 
contain matter to please all tastes. He is grave and gay, picturesque and reflective i and in 
all moods and on all subjects he is vivacious and amusing.** — The Preaa. 

"Of all Mr. Thombury*s contributions to the literature of the day, his Sketchcf 
eotitled * Art and Nature * are the best.'* — Morning Pott, 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC FORTEAITS. BT JAIOES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8 vo. 128. bound. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, iEsop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julins Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppsea, Otho, Commodos, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon deTEnclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

'* We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictu> 
resque.'* — Aihenaum, 



SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

"We may say with confidence that It would not be easy to find a more enjojrahle and 
instructive book in the whole range of biographical and historical literature. Never before 
has f^ll Justice been done to the Scotch heroes of the days of Wallace and Bruce, and 
there is not a southron among us who will not read with deep and sympathetic interest 
this graphic and authentic narrative of their gallant exploits."— Jlfomtn^ Post. 
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HIEMOIRS AND COBHESFONDENGE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the Armv op 
Candahar, and Envoy at the Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. 8vo., 
with Portrait* 16s. bound. 

*' These highly interesting volumes give a valuable contribution to the history of India 
«ndan admirable portrait of a most distinguished oflBcer.'*^JoAn Bull, 

"The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical stores of the age. Tu 
Vhe yonng soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guidet worthy to be placed 
by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington." — Metsenger. 

" We know not a book, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standaM manuals of military education." 
'-^Literary Quzette. 

** One of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and a genuine me> 
tnorial of one who has tichieved « right Co be reckoaed among England's greatest men." — 
D€dly News. 

MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. BY THE COUNT P. 

DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

*' We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make tis familiarly 
«uquahited with the nature «f Algerian experience. St. Arnaud, Canrubert, Changarnler, 
Cavaignac, Lamorici^re, are brought prominently before the reader." — Examiner, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States' soldier 
In time of peace." — Daily News. 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
, of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L-S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 12s. \ 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volun^es convey a Just impression of the United States. They are light, aui. 
mated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to re- 
markable men and famous places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — 
Sunday Tme«. 

SPAIN AS rr IS. BT G. A. HOSEINS, ESQ. 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

HISTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo. 6s. 
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OBIENTAL AND WESTEBN SIBEBIA. A NAB- 

RATIVB OP SbVEN TbABS' EXPLORATIONS AND AdVBNTUBBS IN SiBBBIA, 

Mongolia, Daoubia, thb Kirohis Steppes, Chinbsb Tabtabt, and 
Part op Central Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. Dedi- 
cated, by Permission, to His Imperial Majesty, Alexander II., Emperor of 
All the Russias, &c. Preparing for Publication, in one large TOhuiie, 
royal 8vo., Price £2 28., elegantly bound- Embellished irith nnnieroaB 
beautifully coloured plates, and woodcuts, from drawings by the Author, 
and a map. 

EzT&AOT prom thb " EzAMiiffSB,*' OcTOBSB 2ft, 18M.— "Mr. T. W. AtUnaon, a artift 
of extraordinary merit, lo pnrtuit of the picturesque, has yentnred into reglooa wbeit, 
probably, no European foot, sare his, has erer trodden. Mr. Atkinson's travels nnbraoe 
Oriental and Western Siberia, MonfoUa. Daonria, the Kirghls Steppes, Chinese Tariary, 
and portions of Central Asia, and occnpied him for the space of seven years, time which he 
has turned to admirable acconnt. It argues no slight devotion to Art, to have undertakea 
the task of giving to civilised Europe a transcript of what i« at once most beaatifol and 
most wonderful In nature, in countries so remote, so difficult of access, and, in many 
Instances, so dangerous to the traveller, whose enterprise led him there. The pnblic may 
really feel grateful to Mr. Atkinson for thus widely extending our knowledge of this hitherto 
unknown but most interesting part of the globe.'* 

Extract prom trr " ATRRWJBirM," Octobrr 11, 1866.— *' Mr. Atkinson's shetchca 
were made by express permission of the late Emperor of Russia, during seven years* buntiog, 
sketching, and travelling in the plains and mountains of Oriental and Western SiberiSt 
Mongolia, Daonria, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia. PerhapSa,DO 
English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of history, or provided iHth 
the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. Atkinson availed himself 
of the privilege. Bf r. Atkinson's encampments lead us away into forests, gorges of moun. 
tains, where the thunder shakes the ground and the lightning strikes, like Ood's sword-blade, 
among the trees — where the Tartars cower in their felt hut, and the tea-drinkers grow silent 
round the red logs. Rivers to swim, torrents to pass, became trifles to this adventurous 
traveller, who has brought us records of places never, perhaps, before visited; for no 
Englishman has been there— no Russian traveller has written of them.'* 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

" Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayres; where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage fbll of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the Sout i 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea In that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made ot his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptioos of 
men, manners, and localities.** — Globe, 
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^ LAKE N6AMI; OR EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 

C0VBRIB8 DURING FoUR YkARs' WANDERINGS IN THE WiLDS OP 

Soutb-Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 vol. 
loyal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
^ ^jUlipg Adyentures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, SOs. 
''^ ^kfetandsomely bound. 

!^« '^'thlM narrative of African explorations and discoveries is one of the most important 
^ ||ii(l'a|jlhlcal worlcs that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two journeys 
'Mtfd* "bettveen the years I860 and 1854, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Orambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored; and in the second 
the newIy>di8Covered Laire Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The worlc contains much scientific 
and accurate Information as to the geology, the scenery, prodncts, and resources of the 
regions expljred, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Gumming." — Liierary Gazette. 

** Mr. Andersson has made no hackneyed excursion up the Nile and back again, but a 
painful Journey, something between a pilgrimage and a wild-beast hunt, which might have 
tried the patience of a fakir and the pluck of a gladiator. Such narratives are agreeable 
changes in our day, and take hold of attention like the old travels. Mr. Andersson is a 
good-natured and cheerful writer; and his book may be read with us much pleasure as 
profit. For the details of a romantic and laborious journey,— for parllculars about the 
ostrich, the hippopotamus, the lion, and the hyaena,— for curious illustrations of savage 
life, — for that kind of interest which is awakened by dangers bravely, and by fatigues stoutly 
borne— readers would do well to consult the book itself. The printers and engravers have 
done Mr. Andersson justice ; and we think the reading public will go and do likewise." — 
Atheiueum, 

" This handsome book is one for everybody to read. As a record of travel, every page is 
fascinating, while the naturalist and the geographer will be delighted with the new facts it 
reveals. The sporting adventures of Mr. Andersson, too, are not less wonderful than those 
of preceding African travellers. The plates are numerous and admirable." — The Preta, 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vola., post 8vo., with Illustrations, 
21s., bound. 

** 'The Oxonian in Norway ' is replete with Interest, Is written in an animated style 
and is one of those books which cannot fail to be at the same time amusing and instructive 
Mr. Metcalfe visited places where an Englishman was a rarity ; and all who take an interest 
in customs practiced by various peoples, will welcome his book for the accounts of Nor. 
wegian manners and customs which have not been touched upon before. Numerous inte- 
resting and exciting anecdotes. In connexion witfl the author's excursions in pursuit of 
fishing and shooting, pervade throughout." — Chronicle. 

"Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facts and Interesting information as it can hold, and 
is interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a fund ot information on the statistics 
politics, and religion of the countries visited." — BlackwootTt Magaxine, 
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SPORTING ADVENTUBES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillert. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with illustrations, 21 s. bound. 

." i 

** This book is replete with interest. The adTentares, which are striking and rofitaatic« 
are most graphically described.*' — BelPa Life, 

"A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy thf^tsib. 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. The 
forests of Nova Scotia abound in moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
dock, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Ifieutenant Haidf^ 
sport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given ns ther« is much to 
interest and amuse. He is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful,- and active, and i«latcs 
his adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life." — The Press. 

TBAVELS m EUBOPEAN TUHEET: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Seryia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumblia, Albania, avd 
Epirus ; WITH A Visit TO Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Homb- 
WARD Tour through Hungary and the Sclayonian Provinces or 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa. 
Author of '* Travels in Circassia,*' etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 Yols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

'* These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attentioa 
is now more particularly directed: Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer*8 valuable and interesting volumes to the reader.*' — U. S. Mag. 

A TOUK OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition.- By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa., Author of " Travels in 
European Turkey," " Circassia," &c. 2 vols, post Svo. 2l8. 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of thb 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated bt permission to the Lords of thk 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 68. 

" This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Fraoiclin, commanded by Captain Austin.*' — TisneM. 

A PILGRIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE. BY THE REV. 

G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.m., Oxon. Author of "A Ramble through Nor- 
mandy," etc. 2 vols, with Illustrations. (Just Ready.) 
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A SimMEB IN NORTHERN EUROPE ; INGLUD- 

R70 Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Aland Islands, 
Gothland, etc. By SELINA BUNBURY, Author of " jLife in Sweden," 
etc, 2 vols, post 8vo., 21s. bound. 

"All readers of the works of lady-travellers will be glad to know that they are favonred 
again tly Mfiis Buabury with an accoant of her experience in Northern Europe, including 
much of the seat of the late war — Finland, for example, and the Aland Isles. The book 
is a Ttff welcome contribution to the reading of the season." — Examiner, 

"Avery lively and agreeable book of travels, full of sketches of national character and 
descriptions of scenery given in a pleasing and entertaining style. To all who wish for a 
gay and varied panorama of northern life and scenery, and for a work full of information and 
entertainment, we recommend these volumes as among the most lively and generally attrac* 
tlve travels that have lately appeared." — Sun. 

THE WABASH; OR, ADVENTURES OF AN ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA. 
By J. R. BESTE, Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" Mr. Beste*8 book is interesting. In literary merit it is above the majority of books of 
travel. It deserves consultation from all who may wish to receive a candid, sensible, and 
fair accoant of the anthor*s experience." — Athenaum. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS : ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Mineralogical Sua- 

TEYOR IN the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. SeCOud EdltiOD. 2 VOlS. 128. 

" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are found, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careftil glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seising on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is copious In the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from 
a scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soili, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and ofiiers a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
a general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe, 

A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. 6s. bound. 

*' The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings." — Literary Gazette. 

" Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own Kx.**—Atheneeum. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN UFK 

By MRS. CLACY. 2 vols, post 8yo. 12s. bound. 

"While affording amusement to the general reader, these * Lights and Shadows of 
Australian Life,' are full of useful hints to intending emigrants, and will convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have friends or relatives.** 
— Literary Gazette. 
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TRAVELS IN PERSIA, GEORGIA, AND EOOB- 

DISTAN, WITH Skbtchbs of thb Cossacks and thk Caucasus. Bj 
Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols., post 8vo. 



« 



We bave here learning without pedantry, acnte and close observation without the 
tcdiam of unintrresting details, the reflpctioos of a philosopher intermixed with the pleastot 
stories and graphic slcetches of aa accomplished traveller." — Literarp Gazette, 

"A booir which abounds in varied and useftil information. We doubt whether anywhere 
the reader can find a more trustworthy and satisfactory account of the Koords of Persia, or f^ 
the Coasacica of the Caucasus, than in these interesting volumes."— Pos/. 



FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M JL, 

formerly Secretary to the Cetlon Branch Rotax Asiatic SocimT. 
Second EditioD, 2 toIs. post 8vo. 2l8. 

' '* A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and Journalist many 
years in Ceylon. The worlc is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro> 
dutftions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated io a 
very spirited manner." — Standard. 

'* We have no recollection of a more Interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Bfr. Knighton has Just given to the world. It displays a great deal of 
acnteness and sagacity4n its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
nsefbl information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style."— Jlformn^Pos^. 

* 

TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
" Forest Life in Ceylon." 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

"When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
calledfor. Amongst the writers of the day, we icnow of none who are more felicitous in hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first* 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature — now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detait. His style, indeed, 
if eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton's 
work before him — all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches contains the result of the author's 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as a journalist. In short, Tropica/ 5Are/cAtf« may be set down 
as the work of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all 
that is passing around him ; such a publication cannot fail in being both amusing and in* 
structive.**— Sttndtfy Time*. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 

W. DAY,Esa. 2 vols, post 8 vo. 21s. 

'* It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this work, the 
abtkndant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copious detailof local habits and pecullaritiefl 
in each island visited in succession." — Globe, 
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THE WANBISER IN ARABIA. BT G. T. LOWTH, 

Eso. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 2 Is. bound. 

" An excellent book, pervaded by a healthy enthusiasm, novel and varied in iti incidents, 
pictareaqoe in its descriptions, and running over with human interest.*' — Sun. 

** Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip- 
tions of his wanderings in Arabiit, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot foil to interest and amuse him. — Post. 

*' Mr. Lowth's book is the work of a cultivated and thoughtful mind, and will give 
pleasure to most peopl e. His account of Arabia is full of interest." — Globe. ' 

EIGHTEEN YEABS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA; including an Account of the Native Tribes, and their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
OF THE Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle.. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

*'Thi8 is one of the most Interesting works that ever yet came Into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe*s work has. Indeed, made us all familiaf 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously jSesire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An Incidental episode in 
the work Is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a tew months after her marriage with Governor Maclean." — Standard. 

THE HOLY PLACES: A NARRATIVE OF TWO 

YEARS' RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE. By 
HANMER L. DUPUIS. With Notes on the Dispersed Can'aanite 
Tribes, by JOSEPH DUPUIS, late British Vice-Consul iu Tripoli and 
Tunis. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 2 Is. bound. 

"This book contains excellent matter, and as it takes the Holy Places in succession 
giving of each a pretty fuli account from personal acquaintance with them, and the history 
attached to them, is of a kind to be w«icuuied not only by the exclusively religpous, but the 
more miscellaneous class of readers in this country. There is in the second volume a good 
deal of interesting information on the Tribes.** — Examiner. 

EIGHT TEARS IN PALESTINE, STBIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esa., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Syria. Second Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, I2s. 

KEARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLT, 

Esa, Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 128. bound. 

TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI,of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12«. bound* 
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BULE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of <<SAM SLICK." 2 voU. postdTO. 2l8. 

'* We conceive this work to be by far the most Taluable and important Judg« Haliburton 
haa ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historijral, to the general reader, 
it aqnally constitutes a philosophical stndy for tlie politician and statesman. It will be foQud 
to let Id a Aood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States.*'— i^omi/ and MUiiarp Gmzelte, 

SAH SIICFS NATUBE AND HUMAN NATUBE 

2 vols, post 8vo. 248. bound. 

" Since Sam Slick's first work he has written nothing so treth, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other ; instructively, aatiricaUy, 
jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam's mature talents, aud laughter at his droll yarac* 
constantly alternate, as with uohalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or ah adventure. In every one of 
them, the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going."— OAseroer. 



SAH SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, ob Invented. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge HaUburton*s admirable works. The * Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances* evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before ns 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleaaantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard. 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tougue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of ita satire. We promise oar 
readers a great treat from tlie perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances*' which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Homing Post, 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 

SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 3Is. 6d. 

" In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. * The Americana at Home * 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works." — Post, 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of *' SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the month of 
the inimitable * Sam,' to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits is a 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour." — Olube, 
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THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our Village," " Atherton/' &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 2 Is. 

" We recommend Miss Mitford's dramas heartily to ali by whom they are unknown. A 
more gracefal addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic works." — Blackwood, 

** Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship, and she has given it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. I^aid by the aide of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high ])raise, and it Is well deserved." — Athenaum, 

'* Miss Mitford*s plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading." — Examiner, 

" The high reputation which Miss Mitford has acquired as a dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works."— JoAn Bull, 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, 
Esa. 3 vols, post 8vo. 15s. bound. 

" An unwritten page of the world's history is not to be met with every day. The author 
of these volumes has discovered one, and has supplied the defciency. The deeds of alter- 
nate violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of America, 
started forth in search of plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest— now sweeping the 
main with their piratical vessels — now surprising and sacking some. rich and flourishing 
town — now fortifying themselves in some strong island-hold, where they could bid defiance 
to a world in arms against tbem — form the subject of a narrative rich in variety of incident, 
and replete with striking exhibitions of life and character. To the lover of maritime ad- 
venture, these pages offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive from the novelty 
of the theme."— JoAn Bull, 

DAREEN; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. BY ELIOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

"The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
munication between the East aud West across the Isthmus of Panama, furnishes the founda* 
tion of 4his story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the < Crescent aud the Cross' had already made for himself. The early history of the ' Merchant 
Prince' introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition ; the portraitures 
of Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit } the scenes 
in America exhibit the state uf the natives of the New World at that period ; the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
is inAised Into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the French financier* and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All the«e 
varied ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished." — John Bull, 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. BY THOMAS 

HOOD. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, by the Author, lOs. 6d. bound* 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 

THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols, post 8vo. 128. 

THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA. BY THE REV. §, 
LYDE, M.A., Late Chaplain AT Bey ROUT. Lvol. 68. bound. 
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BOMANCE; OB, DOMESUC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BT SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino of 
Arms. 2 toIs. post 8vo. 218. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will he found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strath more, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re* 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar— 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told — 
&c. &c. 

''It were ImpoMlble to praise too highly as a work of amnsement these two most In- 
teresting Tolnmes, whether we should have regard to Its excellent plan or its not less ex* 
cellent execution. The volumes are Just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty capti?atlng romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in andimlnlshed poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former work* 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evrdence o( the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that histbrical and genealogical leamiug that may justly be expected of tb« 
author of • The Peerage.' •' — Standard. 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness." — Atherusum. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROxM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8 vo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorine and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — Geueral Sarraziu's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm6 and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" We have no hesitation In recommending this, as one of the most Interesting worki 
that have been lately given to the public.** — Morning Chronicle. 

" The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has Induced 
&f r. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidenti 
forming the subject of the second series are us extraordinary in every re.«pect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity lor the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founJed in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they hare 
actually htippeaed,*''^JIiessenger, 
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FASHIONABLE LIFE ; 

0«, PABIS AND LONDON. 3 vols. 

*' A very amusing noye\.**— 'Standard. 

"The book has among its merits the 
InvahiaMe one of being thoroughly read- 
a hie . "'—Examiner, 

"These volumes abound with graphic 
pictures of society .»•— 17. 8. Mag. 

GEETEUDE; 

Or, family pride. Svols. 

" A wonderfully interesting and origiual 
iltovel."— Hero/d. 

** The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Troilope*s high repntation as a 
QovelisU"— Pos^. 



BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 

LIFE AND ADVENTTJEES 
OF A CLEVEE WOMAN. 

8 vols. 

*« The * Clever Woman * is of the sam9 
class with the * Vicar of Wrezhill/ and 
' Widuw Baruaby.' No person can fail to 
be amused by It," — Critic. 



UNCLE WALTEE. 

Svols. 

**Ad exceedingly entertaining novel. 
It assures Mrs. TroUope more than ever 
ill her position as (me of the ablest fic- 
tion writers of the day." — Post, 



BY MRS. GORE. 



A LIFE'S LESSONS. 

3 vols. 

" ' A Life's Lessons ' is not exclusively 
a tale of fashionable life. The romantic 
t*lement predominates in U, and in tbe 
first volume especia.ly we have sketches of 
seclutled village lite and wild scenery 
whiih Miss Bronte might have penned. 
Tbe spirit of the tale is udmirabte. Mrs. 
€rore writes mure like a woman who knows 
the world, than a woman of the world. 
Her literary talents, which are conside- 
rable, and her social experiencp, which is 
wide, are here combined to produce a 
pleasing fictiun, suitable to the taste of the 
whole world '' of novel readers." — The 
Press. 



MAMMON; OE, THE HAED- 
SHIPS OF AN HEIEESS. 

8 vols. 

'* Mrs. Gore has not produced a more 
clever, sparkling and amusing novel than 
• Mammon.' "—^CW/ic. 

FEOGEESS ft PEEJUDICE. 

Svols. 

*' This entertaining and clever novel 
Is not to be analysed, but to be praised, 
and that emphatically."— ^^omin^. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



LILLIESLEAF. 

Bbixo thb ConcliUdino Seribs of 
"Passaoks in thb Likb of Mrs. Mar- 

OARKT MaITLAND." 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 

"The concluding series of passages in 
the * Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland* is, 
to our thinking, superior to the begin- 
ning; and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
}eoo(i sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which no reader can fail 
to be the better." — Athenemm. 

*' * Lilliesleaf ' is a sequel tu the charm- 
ing * Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Miitlaird.* told also by herself in her own 
qnaint way, and full of the same touching 
grace which #on the hearts of so many 
pi'ople, young and old. It Is to be said 
but rnreiy ot a «ieq>iel that it possesses so 
-mnc'k betttity, and so much sus ained 
interest, as tbe tale of " Lihtealeaf.**-- 
KMiminer' 



MAGDALEN HEPBUEN; 

A STORY OF THB SCOTTISB BBFORMATIOIT. 

S vols. 

" ' Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of * Margaret 
Maitland' has acquired. It is a well 
prepared and carefully executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion." — Athenaum. 

HAEET MUIE. 

Sbcono Edition. 8 vols. 

" We prefer • Harry Muir * to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories." — AthS" 

ADAM GEAEME, 

OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 
**A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and deliglit by its uilmirable 
pictures of Scottish life and scenery."->- 
Post. 
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BOSAGBET. 

By Um Author of ** Anns Dtsabt. 8 r. 

ISABEL ; 

THE YOUNG WIFE, AND THE OLD 
LOVE. 

By J C. JsAFrRBSON, Author of "Crswb 
RiSM.'* 3 vols. 

WHiDFLOWEB. 

By the Author of **Thb Hoi/sb ow El- 
-UORB." 3 vols. 

THE GENEBAL'S 
DAUGHTEB. 

By Capt. Knight. S vols. 

EDGAB BABDON. 

By W. Knightov, M.A. 3 vols. 

** The story of * Edgar Bardou' Is in every 
way worthy of the author's reputation. It 
is a reroarlcable performance, distin- 
guished for beauty aud freshness of style, 
originality of conception and slcilful con- 
Btruction. It is full of excitint;: incidents, 
romantic situations, and graphic descrip- 
tions."— Po«/. 

KLB. ABLE. 

2 vols. 

*• * Mr. Arle * is a worlc of a very high 
order, and we are cfTering it no light 
tribute when we say that, in style and 
conception, it reminds us of liie writings 
of Mrs. Gaskell."— J«>/in Bull. 

"The boolc is mutli above the general 
run of novels in thought and freshness." — 
Spectator, 

MABGARET 
AND B:EB BRIDESMAIDS. 

By the Author of " Woman's Dbvotion." 

3 vols. 

" We recommend all who are in search 
of a fascinating novel to read this worlc. 
There are a freshness and an originality 
about it quite charming, and there is a 
certain nobleness in the treatment, both 
of sentiment and incident, which is not 
often found." — Atherueum. 

HOBATIO HOWABD 
BBENTON. 

By Capt. Sir E. BELCuifR, R.N., C.B. 3 v. 

** A naval novel of the most genuine and 
natural kind. It bears throughout the 
stamp of real life and actual character, 
while the incidents with which it deals 
are sufficiently interesting and exciting to 
. satisfy the demands of the most ennvy4e 
novel reader." — Chronicle, 



JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. 

By the Author of '* Thb Hba* or TBI 
Family." 3 vols. 

** This is a very good and a very Inte- 
resting novel. It is designed to trace the 
career from boyhood to age of aperftct 
man — a Christian gentleman, and it 
abounds in incident both well and hfgftly 
wrought. Throughout it is conceived in 
high sphrit, and written with great ability, 
better than any former work, we thinit, of 
its deservedly successfhl author." — E*- 
aminer. 

THE TOTING LOBD. 

By the Author of '* Tbb DisciriiiirB of 
LiFB," &c. 2 vols. 



" This 
sonby is 



new novel by Lady Emily Pon- 
interesting as a story, and still 
more to be commended for the profitable 
lessons it Inculcates." — Lit, 6az. 



EYELTN MARSTON. 

By the Author of '* Emilia Wtnoham." 
3 vols. 

" The author has made in * Evelyn 
Marston ' a considerable advance over her 
later fictions. She has chosen a new field 
for the subject of her tale, and conceived 
her principal actors with her pristine 
sicill, as well as executed them with her 
pristine finish." — Spectator. 

ABTHUB BBANDON. 

2 vols. 

** * Arthur Brandon » abounds in fnt, 
vigorous sketches, both of life and scenery, 
which are dashed off with a freshness aod 
vitality which the reader will feel to be 
charming. The pictures of Rome and at 
artist-life in Rome are especially good."— 
Athentmm. 

" This novel has merits of a very high 
order. We bear willing .testimony to its 
fine wit and fervid fancy. * The adventures 
are narrated with spirit, and the interest 
of the story is cleverly sustained through- 
out."— Po»^. 

OUT ON THE WOBLD. 

By Hknrv Owgan, L.L.D. A vols. 

" The interest of the novel is kept up, 
from beginning to end, without the 
slightest intermission." — Post, 

" The thoughts and observations of Dr. 
Owgan's *Out on the World,' are of a 
fresh and racy kind, and very different 
from the generality of novels.*' — Spectatcr, 

EUSTACE CONYEBS. 

By Jambs Hannav, Esq. 3 vols. 

** Mr. Hannay's ablest, wisest, and 
jnaturest vrork,**-^Athentntmm 
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RACHEL GEAT. 

By Julia Kavaxaoh, 

Author of *'Nathaub," &c. 1vol. 

'* Rachel Gray is a charming and touch- 
ing story, narrated with grace and skill. 
No one can read the story and not feel 
a good influence from it. The characters 
are vigorously sketched, and have a life- 
Tike reality about them. We heartily re- 
commend this story, and shall rejoice 
when Miss Kavanagh will give us an- 
other equally good.'* — Athenaum, 

LADY WILLOTJQHBY; 

Or. the double MARRIAGE. 
By Mrs. La Touchb. H vols. 

"An exceedingly brilliant novel. Full 
of interest." — Chronicle. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMOBE ; 

A FAMILV BISTORT. S VOls. 

"A splendid production. The story, 
conceived with great skill, is worked out 
in a succession of powerful portraitures, 
^ud of soul-stirring scenes.'* — John Bull, 

MILLICENT ; 

Or, THE TRIALS OP LIFE. 

By the Author of '*Thb Citratb of 
OvBRTON.'* 3 vols. 

'*This novel is one of the most beauti- 
fully-written and powerfully-conceived 
works that has ever come under our no- 
tice.'*— HcmW. 

PERCY BLAKE; 

Or, THE YOUNG RIFLEMAN. 

By Capt. Raftbr. 3 vols. 

" A capital novel, of the ' Charles 
O'Malley * school, full of dashing adven- 
ture, with scenes of real history cleverly 
Introduced in the narrative." — LH. Guz, 

MODERN SOCIETY 
IN ROME. 

By J. R. Bests, Esq. 2nd Edition, 3 v. 

"This work is singularly interesting. It 
contains striking narratives of most of the 
principal events that occurred from the 
accession of Pio Nono to the occupation 
of Rome by the French, with spirited and 
truthful sketches of the leading characters 
who took part In the politics of that memo, 
rable period." — Lit. Qaz. 

THE LADY OP FASHION. 

By the Author of 
"Thb History of a Flirt," &c. 3 vols, 

*' A striking picture of social existence. 
The story has the merit of originality, and 
talent ha« stamped it with an undeniable 
impress. The field chosen is not a new 
one, but the vigorous descriptions, the 
brilliiEint touches, and the life-like por- 
ralu impart lustre to its pages."— ^Sku. 



THE SORROWS OF 
GENTILITY. 

By Miss Jbwsburt. 2 vols. 

"A remarkably good novel." — Examiner. 

** In a tale extremely simple in idea and 
perfectly natural in execution. Miss Jews- 
bury has contrived to exhibit a choice 
moral With her accustomed grace and 
power. We advise our readers to send fos 
* The Sorrows of Gentility.'*— ilMen«um. 

OUR OWN STORY. 

By Sblina Bu.vburt. 
Author of *' LiFB in Swkdbn." 8 vols. 

*' A work of unquestionable genius. ThU 
story is full of interest."— CAronic/e. 

"An exceedingly instructive and iin« 
proving bookT'^JoAw Bull. 

CONSTANCE HERBERT. 

By Miss Jbwsburt. 3 v. 

"A powerful, highly interesting narra« 
.tive.'*— Times. 

** ' Constance Herbert " is a poem in its 
beauty and its lofty purpose; a romance 
in its variety and fascination. The tale 
as a tale, is deeply interesting, full of 
quiet pathos, and a calm and beautiful 
morality. It Avill be read with rare plea" 
sure and remembered with healthful inte* 
rest,'* — Athemeum. 

VEILED HEARTS. 

By the Author of " Thb Wifb*s Trials." 
3 vols. 

" * Veiled Hearts * will be widely read 
and immensely admired.**— Sunday Tin^e$» 

THE NEXT DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By Mrs Gascoignb. Authorof "TKaiF* 
tation, &c. 3 vols. 

" The author has successfully por- 
trayed the manners of the day in one of 
the^est novels that have lately appeared." 
— Herald. 

DIANA WYNYARD. 

By the Author of "Alicb Wrvtworth.** 
3 vols. 

" A powerfully- written tale, flrom which 
useful lessons in life may be drawn."— 
Lit. Gaz. 

THE YOUNG HUSBAND. 

By Mrs. Grky. Author of "Thb Gam- 

BLKR*S WlPB,'* &C. 3 vols. 

" In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has stirpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were.**— 
John Bull. 



THE ARMY AND THB NAVY. 



COLBUBITS UNITED SERVICE IML&GAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price Ss. 6d. 

This popular periodicaly which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive .variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to th^ members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, fiill Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Oilers, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRBBS. 



(«l 



' This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the twosenrices are distinguished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical obsenraUon, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of justice, honour, and a tender regard for the wellkre and comfort of our soldiers 
and teamen.**— Olobe, 

" At the bead of those periodicals which furnish nsefid and valuable information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
must be placed the ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal.' It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who hare done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources.*' — Sun, 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
men." — Morning Herald, 

** To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes sod 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
is indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms— narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true — tables and returns — new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence— and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribnte 
more or less to the stock of general useful information." — AtloM. 
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